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PRICE ONE SHILLING. 








“ Sir,” said Dr. Jounsox, “let us take a walk down Fieet Street.” 
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Hed as a Rose is She. 


By tHe Avutnor or “CoMETH UP AS A FLOWER.” 





Cuarter XVII. 


HE SWEETNESS of September is that of the last few days 

spent with a friend that goeth on a very long journey; and we 

know not whether, when he returneth, we shall go to meet him with 

outstretched arms, or shall smile up at him only through the eyes of 
the daisies that flower upon our strait green graves. 


* Our sweetest songs are those that tell of saddest thought,” 


and our sweetest seasons are, to my thinking, those in which the 
ecstasies of possession are mixed with the soft pain of expected parting. 
A September sun—such a one as warmly kissed the quiet faces of our 
young dead heroes, as they lay thick together on Alma’s hill-side—is 
shining down with even mildness upon the just and the unjust, upon 
Constance Blessington’s grass-green gown as she sits at breakfast, 
and on the hair crown of yellow gold with which Providence has seen 
fit to circle her dull fair brows. 

“TI think that you must have regretted being in such a hurry to 
run away from the garden and us,” she is saying, with a gentle smile 
of ladylike malice, to Esther, apropos of her yesterday’s misadventure. 

“Sitting in the shade eating nectarines is certainly pleasanter occu- 
pation than grovelling on your hands and knees on a mud-bank,” 
replies Esther, demurely. 

“St. John is so terribly energetic!” says Miss Blessington, rather 
lackadaisically ; “he would have walked me off the face of the earth 
long ago if I had let him.” 

Remembering the Chinese invitation, Esther cannot repress an in- 
voluntary smile. 


“What about St. John?” says the young man, entering ; haying 
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caught his own name, with that wonderful acuteness of hearing with 
which every one is endowed when themselves are in question. 

“Much better have stuck to your parish church,” says Sir Thomas, 
brandishing a large red and yellow bandana, which is part of the old 
English costume, “than gone scrambling heigh- -go-mad over hedges 
and ditches after new-fang led Puseyite mummeries !” 

Gerard and his betrothed exchange a glance of intelligence. Gerard 
is looking slightly sentimental ; his head is a little on one side ; but 
on his discovering that he is an object of attention to Constance, it 
returns rather suddenly to the perpendicular. 

Esther’s eyes are brillianter than their wont ; her cheeks are flushed 
with a deeper hue than the crimson lips of a foreign shell, but it is 
not the flush of a newly-departed sleep. The angel of slumber has 
passed by the portals of her brain, as the destroying angel passed by 
the blood-painted lintels of Israel. Thoughts sweeter than virgin 
honey, thoughts bitterer than gall, have kept her wakeful. Ere she 
went to bed, she spent three hours in writing letters of dismissal to 
Brandon, and at the end left him undismissed. “I cannot write it to 
him !” she cries, sitting up in bed in the dark, and flinging out blind 
arms into the black nothingness around her ; “anything written sounds 
so harsh, so abrupt, so hard. I must tell him myself very gradually 
and gently, and tell him how sorry I am, and beg him to forgive me, 
and cry—go down on my knees, perhaps. No; I should look such a 
fool if I-did that! After all, no one cries long over spilt milk—least 
of all any one so sensible and utterly unimaginative as poor dear Bob.” 
And with that, thinking in a disparaging, hold-cheap way of him 
and his love, she turns ‘the pillow over to try and find a cooler place 
on the under side for her at face to rest on. 

“Two dissyllabic names now passing many ree by shinee dis- 
syllabic names are here expressed,” reads Miss Blessington, with dis- 
tinct gravity, after breakfast that morning, out of an acrostic book 
that lies on the work-table before her, while Esther sits opposite with 
pencil and paper, ready to write down the products of the joint wisdom 
of their two minds. But the top of the pencil is being bitten by the 
young scribe’s short white teeth, and her eyes are straying away 
absently—away through the open window and out to the sunshiny 
sward, where two of St. John’s dogs, forbidden by Sir Thomas, on 
pain of death, to set paw within the house, are rolling over one 
another, making abortive bites at each other’s hind legs, and wag- 
gishly, with much growling and mumbling, taking each other’s heads 
into their mouths. 

“That is the whole,” continues Constance. “These are the proofs: 
& woman, a wise man, a king, a poet, a beauty !” 

_ Silence. 
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“ A woman !” says Miss Blessington, cogitatively, resting her smooth 
chin on her hand, and looking vaguely round at the cabinets and 
busts for inspiration. 

Esther makes no suggestion. 

“A woman!” repeats Miss Blessington, raising her voice a little. 

Esther comes back to consciousness with a little jump. “Oh! I 
beg your pardon; I don’t think I was attending. A , what did 
you say ?” 

“A woman!” repeats Miss Blessington, for the third and last time. 

“A woman!” echoes Esther, vacantly; “that is rather vague, is 
not it? There have been a good many women one way or another.” 

“Let us try the next, then,” says Constance, obligingly: “A wise 
man.” 

_ “Solomon !” answers Esther, glibly. 
- “T gaid a dissyllabic name,” remarks Constance, with gentle asperity. 

The door opens, and St. John enters. 

“Tell us a wise man’s name?” “Who was a wise man?” cry they 
both in a breath. 

“Solomon!” replies St. John, brilliantly. 

“So I said,” says Esther, smiling; “but, unluckily, it must be a 
two-syllabled wise man. I’m afraid that it would be disrespectful to 
abbreviate him into Solmon, wouldn’t it ?” 

“One ought to be provided with a Bible, a Lempriére, and an Ency- 
clopeedia before one attempts to grapple with these devices of Satan,” 





says Gerard, sitting down on the arm of the sofa beside Constance 


and looking over her shoulder. 

“A woman! Who is the woman ?” 

“We have not found out yet.” 

“A king! Who is the king?” 

“We have not found out yet.” 

“You seem to be on the highroad to success,” says he, laughing, 
and throwing himself back lazily. 

“We have only just begun,” says Miss Blessington, a little re- 
proachfully. “You and Miss Craven are always so impatient.” 

“There are a great many two-syllabled kings’ names,” says Esther, 
with a prodigious effort to look intelligent and interested: “Edward, 
Henry, Louis, Ahab, Alfred, Joash !” 

“T dare say it is one of those Jewish kings,” says Constance, 
reflectively ; “they are always fond of introducing Bible names into 
acrostics. Is there a Bible anywhere about, St. John ?” 

St. John walks slowly round the well-laden tables; looks over 
photograph books, Doré’s “Elaine,” Flaxman’s “ Dante ;” but in vain. 
He comes back, and shakes his head. 

“TJ will go and fetch one,” says Constance, rising with noiseless 
grace, and rustling softly away among the console tables. 
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“May she long be occupied in searching the Scriptures for a dis- 
syllabic king!” cries Gerard, drawing a long breath, and yawning as 
the door closes behind her. 

“T am glad she is gone,” says Esther, looking rather embarrassed, 
“as I have something to may to you.’ 

“Say on.’ 

“T must go home to-morrow,” she continues, drawing hideous faces 
and wooden-legged cows on her bit of paper. 

“Are you beginning to try experiments on me already ?” he asks, 
incredulously, leaning his folded arms on the little table which forms 
a barrier between them. 

“No; but I have received a letter from Jack this morning, 
which 

“Which you are going to read to me?” 

“Oh no—no!” she answers hastily, putting her hand in involuntary 
protection over her pocket ; “it—it—wouldn’t interest you.” (It would 
have interested him rather too much.) “He seems to be missing me 
a good deal.” 

“ Be honest,” says St. John, stretching out his hand and taking hers 
captive, pencil and all. ‘“ Does he miss you as much as I shall ?” 

“ More, a good deal, I should say,” she replies, looking up with an 
arch smile ; “ I don’t make your tea, and order your dinner, and darn 
your socks, One, two, three, four weeks,” continues she, marking each 
number with her slender fingers on the table. “T have actually been 
here nearly a month, and” (with a half-absent sigh), “ do you know, 
the very day I left home I told them—— ” 

“ ‘Who's them ?” 

She blushes furiously, “ Them—did I say them? Oh! I meant 
him, of course—Jack.” 

“Does he always talk of himself in the plural, like a king or a re- 
viewer ?” 

“ Nonsense!” cries Esther, pulling away her hand rather impa- 
tiently. ‘ Do you never make slips of the tongue ?” 

“ Frequently. Well, you must write and tell them” (with a 
laughing emphasis on the them) “ that they must get some one else to 
darn their socks, for that you have found something better to do.” 

“T could not have anything better,” she answers, reddening with 
indignation. ‘“ You don’t understand about Jack, or you would not 
make jokes !” 

“Jt is a fault I’m not often guilty of; being funny never was my 
besetting sin,” he answers, drily. ‘‘ Essie, whenever you do go home, 
I have a great mind to go with you—if you will invite me.” 

“Oh no, don’t!” she cries, with involuntary eagerness, the pencil 
dropping from between her fingers. 

“T believe you are ashamed of me,” he says, angrily, walking off to 
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the window to hide the flush of vexation which is invading his weather- 
worn cheeks. 

“ Ashamed of myself more likely,” she cries, jumping up suddenly 
and following him. 

“ Why ?” 

“ You fine gentlemen do not understand the 


“short and simple annals of the poor,” 


she answers, with a forced laugh. “ You would probably be in the 
position of Mother Hubbard’s singularly ill-used dog : 


‘When you came there 


The cupboard was bare.’ ” 


“You think that gluttony, like gout, must be hereditary,” says 
Gerard, laughing again, and yet looking very tender withal—not with 
the puling, milk-and-water tenderness of a green love-sick boy, but 
with the condensed, strong passion of a world-worn, world-tainted, 
half world-weary-grown man. 

“ There are other reasons too,” says Essie, drooping her eyelids, 
over which the small blue veins— 


“‘ wandering, leave a tender stain ”— 


with a maiden’s shyness, under the new-known fire of a lover’s gaze. 
* “ ‘What other reasons ?” 

“T have never mentioned anything about you to Jack!” she 
answers, twisting her one paltry ring round her finger. “I don't 
suppose he is aware of your existence, unless he has bought a new 
‘ Baronetage’ since I left home—a piece of extravagance that I do 
not think he is likely to have been guilty of: and he would think 
it so odd if I were to appear suddenly on the scene, dragging you 
in tow.” 

“ That would be easily explained,” replies St. John, gravely, draw- 
ing himself up, and looking rather too conscious of the eight centuries 
of Norman blood in his strong veins. “I suppose that a man may be 
allowed to travel for a few hours in company with his future wife 
without any one being straitlaced enough or behind the world enough 
to call it odd!” 

“ Your future wife!” she repeats, with a dreamy, mournful smile. 
“AmTI that? I think not. I shall never be your wife,” she says, a 
look of melancholy inspiration crossing and darkening, as a travelling 
cloud crosses and darkens the blue eyes of a June brook, the sweeter 
red and sweeter white of her little piquante face. 

“ Do you know any just cause or impediment why you should not 
be ?” he asks, gaily. 

“None,” she answers, shuddering a little, as she has got into the 
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habit of doing lately —* except ” (throwing herself impulsively into his 
glad arms) “ that it would make me so intolerably happy !” 

There is a pause—a little brief pause—in which that shyest, fleetest- 
winged of earth’s visitants—Happiness—folds her pinions and settles 
down for a little minute on two,beating, trembling human hearts. 

“ Do you know,” continues Essie, after awhile—raising herself, and 
looking up, with tears glistening, like dew on the autumn grass, upon 
her long swart lashes—“ do you know that in a book I was reading 
the other day I met this sentence: ‘ Le bonheur sur terre est un 
crime puni de mort comme le génie, comme la divinité’? It has 
haunted me ever since yesterday.” 

“ As far as that goes,” he answers, thoughtfully, “ there is nothing 
in this world that is not punished with death, except Death himself. 
Well” (smiling fondly, and stroking her ruffled, scented love-locks), 
“may I come? may I be Mother Hubbard’s dog ?” 

“Why do you want to come now particularly ?” she asks in rather 
a troubled voice. 

“ Because I am a coward,” he answers, laughing—“ because I like 
a quiet life, and I imagine that there will be squally weather here 
when I announce my intention of taking you as a helpmeet for me.” 

“IT am a mésalliance, I suppose?” she answers, rather sadly. 
“ What will Sir Thomas say to you? Anything very bad ?” 

“Qh, nothing out of the way,” answers Gerard, with a careless 
shrug. “ He will call me an ass, and tell me that I always was, from 
a boy, the biggest fool he ever came across; where I got it from he 
cannot imagine; and that, for his part, he'll wash his hands of me: 
and he'll probably conclude with a threat of cutting me off with a 
shilling.” 

“And will he?” asks Esther, quickly, looking up eager-eyed, 
parted-lipped. 

“ Why do youask ?” said the young man, sharply. 

“Do you think that I want to marry a beggar ?” inquires she, 
playfully, not detecting his suspicion. 

“You need not be alarmed,” he replies, coldly, and his arms slacken 
their fond hold a little. “ He will not, for the very excellent reason 
that he cannot.” 

The door-handle, turning, rattles. With one spring Esther returns 
to her seat—to her deserted cows and impossible profiles. St. John 
looks out of the window. No transformation scene at Drury Lane 
could be more complete. 

“ Ahab—Jehu—Zimri—Omri—Joash !” recites Miss Blessington, 
entering, with an open Bible in her hand. 
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“JT am Arrarp you must think it very rude of us, leaving you alone on 
the last evening of your visit,” says Miss Blessington next day to 
Esther, as the two girls stand together in the conservatory, picking 
bits of heliotrope and maidenhair, and regardless of the ten and 
twenty little pots that their long gowns have knocked down ; “ but, 
you see, it is such a long-standing engagement, and we can so seldom 
induce Sir Thomas to go to a ball, that we really could hardly get out 
of it.” 

She speaks politely, with that friendly suavity that one feels on the 
ultimate and penultimate days of their stay to a guest that one is glad 
to be rid of. 

“Oh, never mind me,” says Essie, lightly ; “I can always amuse 
myself: and, besides, it will be very nearly bedtime by the time 
you go.” 

“They intend me to go with them,” St. John had said to her over- 
night, apropos of this ball, “and of course I intend it too; only some 
prophetic instinct tells me that my head will begin to ache prodigiously 
towards dressing-time. I am half-divided between that and toothache, 
only that I suppose the latter necessitates the simulating of acute 
bodily torture, and subjects one to unlimited offers of boiled figs, hop- 
bags, laudanum, and the Lord knows what.” 

Gerard had found his betrothed stubborner than he had expected as 
to her expressed resolution of departure. Looking at the childish 
roundness of her soft face, at the dewy meekness of her heavenly eyes, 
he had fancied her malleable by his hand, as clay by the potter’s; and 
so, in most things, she would have been. In most things, it was to her 
easier to yield than to resist—less trouble—and, besides, it pleased 
people; but in the one prime passion of her life, her love for her 
brother, you might as well try to move the Tower of London with your 
finger and thumb as to stir her. After half an hour of arguments, 
persuasions, caresses, St. John is constrained vexedly to own to himself 
that in that young faithful heart Jover-love holds as yet only the second 
place. The sole concession he could win from her was that of one day, 
the day of the ball. 

“We may imagine the clock put on thirty years, and ourselves 
already in possession,” he says, laughing—* only minus the gout and 
wrinkles and spectacles we shall also have come into possession of by 
then.” 

“What the devil do people mean,” says Sir Thomas, entering the 
morning-room that evening after dinner, with his hair brushed up into 
a stiff cockatoo, and tugging away at a huge pair of white kid gloves, 
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off which he has already succeeded in bursting both buttons, “ dragging 
a man away from his own fireside to see a lot of fools cutting capers, 
and flourishing their heels in each other’s faces ?” 

From Sir Thomas’s description one would imagine that the Cancan 
was habitually danced at the balls he frequents. 

The door opens, and Miss Blessington makes her appearance ; look- 
ing, not vain or conscious, but calmly defiant of any one to make a 
better—a triumph of lace and tulle and flowers, and milk-white flesh, 
and grand, cold curves and contours. 

“ Oh, how beautiful!” cries Essie, clasping her little hands, with the 
unaffected admiration of one handsome woman for another. “I know 
it is rude to make personal remarks ; but is not she, Lady Gerard ?” 

“It is a pretty dress,” replies miladi, whose unwieldy bulk not even 
the cunningest of Parisian coutwrieres has been able to fashion into 
anything nearer than an approximation to any shape at all; “but I 
never think that Elise’s taste is as good as Jane Clarke’s used to be.” 

Constance has walked to a pier-glass, and is examining with anxiety 
a bite that a gnat has been savage enough to inflict on her face, a little 
under the lower lip, and which has been disturbing her wonted com- 
posed serenity ever since 3 p.u., when the catastrophe took place. 

“Does it show much ?” she asks, turning with a concerned, serious 
look to Esther. 

“Oh no! hardly at all.” 

“T think I will put a little bit of sticking-plaister on it,” she con- 
tinues, gravely. “It will only look like a patch; and patches are 
always so becoming.” 

“Let me go and get youa bit!” cries Essie good-naturedly, run- 
ning off. 

When she returns Sir Thomas is saying, fussily: “Now, why is 
not that boy dressed? Always the same! Always late! Never in 
time for anything !” 

“He is not coming, Sir Thomas; he has got a headache, and is 
gone to lie down—at least he said so,” replies Constance, coldly, but 
casting a scrutinising glance at Esther (who is deftly, with a small pair 
of scissors, cutting out a little circle of sticking-plaister) as she speaks. 

“Stuff and nonsense!” cries “that boy’s” papa, angrily—“ a pack 
of lies! A fine Miss Molly you have made of your son, miladi! He'll 
be afraid of going out shooting next for fear of getting his feet wet!” 

“Ts that about the right size?” inquires Esther, timidly, raising a 
pair of guilty pink cheeks, and exhibiting the result of her labours on 
the point of the scissors. 

“Good God! miladi, do take that plaguy long tail of yours up! 
How the devil can I help treading on it ?” 

These are the last sweet words of Sir Thomas, as he follows wife 
and ward into the carriage. They are gone, and Essie sits down in 
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the large empty room to await the resurrection of her lover. The sort 
of shy half-fear which always assails her at his expected approach 
comes over her more strongly than ever. A distant door bangs faintly 
somewhere about the house ; then another nearer. “ He is coming !” she 
says to herself, and the quick blood rushes tingling to her fingers’ ends. 

It is a hot night, and the tall French windows stand unshuttered 
and open. Some impulse of timid coquetry urges her to flee from 
before him: she is ashamed that he should see the plain letters of joy 
written on her face at his coming: she would fain have yet a few 
moments of the happiness of expectancy, to whose delights those of 
reality are but seldom comparable. From the terrace a flight of stone 
steps leads down, with many a twist, to the mere. In a minute Essie 
has run lightly down, and is standing by the water's edge. 

The dahlias are nodding their round drowsy heads, and the sentinel 
hollyhocks stand up stiff and pompous with their clustered flower- 
spikes—rulers and lawgivers among the flower-people : the little ripples 
are biting with playful tooth the low sedge-banks, and the tall bulrush 
forests, whence the coot and waterhen families sailed out into life in 
the warm spring weather. To and fro rock the heavy, lazy waterlily 
leaves, whose bloom-time is past two months ago. Through her 
garden, the sky, the high moon walks stately, holding her silver lamp, 
in whose light all things shine deliciously. 

Essie stands entranced. It seems to her like the intermediate resid- 
ence of some happy soul, freed from the world’s toil and moil, shrived 
from sin, emancipated from life, where it should dwell in tempered 
bliss till that last day when heaven’s brighter glories, stronger rap- 
tures, should burst upon and clothe it for aye. She strolls along the 
narrow gravel path, bathing her hands with childish delight in the 
moonbeams, and then stoops and picks up two or three little stones 
that the night’s sweet alchemy has gifted with a bright short glory 
not their own. So stooping, she hears a man’s quick firm foot run- 
ning down the garden steps. She raises herself, and goes to meet 
him with “a moonlight-coloured smile” on her face. “Aren’t they 
lovely ?” she asks, holding up her pebbly treasures for him to look at. 

Not speaking, he takes the little pink palm, stones and all, into his 
hand, and looks into her face ; and then, as if yielding to a tempta- 
tion that he hates, that he would fain resist, and to which, being over- 
strong, he must yet succumb, he snatches her to his breast, and kisses 
her fiercely—eyelids, lips, and neck—with a violence he is himself 
hardly conscious of. 

“Stop!” she cries, surprised, half-shocked, pushing him away from 
her. “Whatdoyou mean? You frighten me!” 

He recollects himself instantly, and releases her. “ It cs alarming 
being kissed, especially when you are not used to it,” he answers, with 
a sneer. 
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She looks up at him in blank astonishment. Has he gone mad? Is 
it the moonlight that has given him that white wrathy look ? 

“ Something has happened!” she says, quickly. “ What is it? tell 
me !” 

“ Oh! nothing—a mere bagatelle!” he replies, with a little bitter 
laugh. “It is only that I have been hearing a pleasant piece of 
news.” 

“ What is it ?” 

“ Only that an acquaintance of mine is going to be married !” 

“ Ts it an acquaintance of mine too?” 

“ About the most intimate you have, I should say: yourself, in 
fact !” 

“Ts that news?” she asks, trying to smile. “I am going to be 
married—am not I—to you ?” 

“T am not aware that my name is—Brandon,” he answers, coldly, 
while his sorrowful, fierce eyes go through her heart like poisoned 
arrows. 

She turns her head aside and groans. A great vague darkness 
blots out the broad moon, and the stars’ thick cohorts; the bright 
water beside her grows black as hell’s sluggish rivers. 

He had not known how much he had been buoyed up by hope till 
that mute gesture of hers bid him despair. 

“ Tt’s true, then ?” he asks, in a voice of sharp rage and anguish, 
catching hold of the white wonder of her arm, on which his fingers, 
unwittingly cruel, leave crimson prints. 

“Ts what true?” she asks, faintly, trying for yet a little longer to 
stave off Fate, to push away Nemesis, with her weak woman-fingers. 

“ That you are—God! am I choking ?—engaged to Brandon ?” 

“T was once,” she falters under her breath. 

“ How long ago ?” 

“ When first I came here.” 

“ And since then you have written to break it off?” he asks, while a 
tone of joyful hope vibrates in his deep voice. 

“ No, I have not,” she answers, in a frightened whisper. 

St. John’s face gathers blackness. ‘ I am to understand, then,” he 
resumes, in a constrained voice, out of which the man’s strong will 
keeps the pent passion from bursting forth, “ that you belonged to 
him at the time when I kept you out of bed one night to listen to an 
interesting chapter in my own autobiography ?” 

“ Yes,” 

“ And when, in reply to my inquiries, you denied having any con- 
nection beyond common acquaintance with — with him ?” 

“ Yes,” 

“ And when you were good enough to overlook all trifling obstacles, 
and to consent to marry me ?” 
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“Te.” 

The little catechism ended, the last cobweb of doubt torn away, 
they stand dumb, LEsther’s guilty head sinks down on her breast as a 
flower’s head sinks overladen with rain. Suddenly she looks up and 
stretches out her arms. “Speak to me!” she says, huskily. “ Curse 
me! strike me! call me some bad name !—only speak !” 

“ T wish to God you were a man !” he answers, in a hard, low voice ; 
while his straight brows draw together into one dark line across his 
face, and his lips look white and thin under his moustache. 

“That you might /7/J me!” she says, incoherent with excitement. 
“ Well, kill me now! If revenge is so pleasant to you, I give you 
leave !” 

“Let us have no heroics, please,” says he, contemptuously ; “ you 
don’t appear to be aware that it is not the fashion for English gentle- 
men to murder women who make fools of them. It may be a sensible 
practice, but it is at present confined to the tiers état.” 

Having spoken he makes a slight movement to depart. 

_ © Are you going to give me up?” she cries, smiting her hands to- 
gether, and forgetting in her great dismay to reflect whether the 
remonstrance accorded well with her dignity or not. 

“T have no claim upon you!” he answers, icily. 

“What do you mean?” she cries, passionately. “ You are un- 
just. There could be nothing too bad for him to say of me, but what 
injury have I done you? You ought to thank me and praise me for 
having been wicked and dishonourable and double-dealing for your 
sake.” 

“ For my sake!” he repeats, with a sardonic smile. “ I am hardly 
so conceited as to take it personally.” 

“ What do you mean ?” she asks, quickly. “If I did not do it for 
your sake, for whose did I ?” 

He is silent. 

“Do you mean,” she inquires slowly, her cheeks paling to the 
whiteness of snowdrops blowing, “ that you think I gave him up be- 
cause I wanted to be a grand lady—because I wanted to have all 
these fine things” (looking round at the flowering gardens, at the 
broad lake, at the stately house shimmering in the moonshine) “ be- 
longing to me ?” 

Still he holds his peace. 

“ Ts that what you meant?” she repeats, urgently. 

“TI meant,” he says, looking up, his eyes flashing with a hard 
metallic gleam, “ that you thought a rich man a better investment 
than a poor one, and, being equally and conveniently indifferent to 
both, you thought it wisest to select the former.” 

“ Tfsuch is your opinion of me,” she says, turning away indignantly, 
“ T don’t wonder at your being in such a hurry to be rid of me !” 
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He looks askance at her out of the corners of his eyes. She has 
hidden her face in her hands, but by the panting breast and heaved 
white shoulder he sees that she is weeping—that a storm of sobs is 
shaking her childish frame. 

“ T am ina hurry to be rid of you!” he says, harshly, steeling himself 
against her. “ From a woman who could throw a man over with the 
deliberate, cold-blooded heartlessness you have done, one may well 
sing ‘ Te Deum’ for being rescued in time.” 

She flings up her little head proudly, and the dusk splendour of her 
eyes blazes through great tears. “ Listen to me!” she says, laying 
hold of his arm with one small burning hand. “I am a bad girl, I 
know, but Iam not the calculating, mercenary wretch you take me for. 
I tell you honestly that the first day I came here—I had never been 
staying at a great house before—I thought it must be pleasant to live 
in large rooms, and have gilt and ormolu and fine pictures about one, 
and to have carriages and horses and servants, and not to be obliged 
to think twice before one spent sixpence; and I thought too” (her long 
neck droops, and she blushes painfully as she makes the confession) 
“what a pity it was that I was already engaged, for that otherwise, as I 
was pretty, you might have taken a fancy to me——” She stops, 
choked with maiden shame. Upon his averted face an enduring flush, 
like a hectic autumn leat’s, burns red and angry. 

“ But as soon as I saw you, almost,” she continues, commanding her 
tears with great difficulty—*“ as soon as you spoke to me, all such 
thoughts went out of my head. I don’t know why they did,” she says, 
simply. “ You were not particularly pleasant or civil, I did not think 
you good-looking, and you gave me the idea of being ill-tempered ; 
but” (with a sigh) “ one cannot reason about those sort of things. I 
began to think so mnch about what you were, that I forgot to re- 
member what you had.” 

He makes no comment upon her confession. 

“Do you believe me?” she asks, eagerly, her little fingers tighten- 
ing their clasp upon his coat-sleeve. 

Still he is dumb. 

“Do you?” she repeats, excitedly, the quick breath passing to and 
fro pantingly across the threshold of her crimson lips. 

“Why do you insist on making me uncivil?” he says, with a 
sarcastic smile. “I do not believe you. I dare say you fancy that 
you are telling truth; but if another man were to come on the scene 
with a few thousands a year more, and a higher position in the social 
scale, you would enact the same part over again. Women must be true 
to their instincts ; those who are bent on rising must kick down the 
ladder by which they have climbed: it is an irreversible law.” 

“You are mistaken,” she says, eagerly. “I have no desire to 
climb: if I came here with any silly, childish idea that rich people 
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were happier than poor ones, I have been quite disillusioned. Bob” 
(how oddly the little unromantic name comes in among her heroics! ) 
— Bob is a happier man than you are, though he is only a lieutenant 
in a foot regiment, and has next to nothing to live upon.” 

“T have no doubt that Bob” (with a little sneering emphasis on the 
monosyllable) ‘is in all respects a very superior person to me,” says 
St. John, with a bitter pale smile, like a little gleam of wrathful 
sunlight on a day of east wind ana clouds and driving sleet. 

“‘T quite agree with you,” she answers hastily, her great eyes 
flashing angry, like unwonted meteors that blaze fitful in the winter 
sky, “and I wish to Heaven I had never left him !” 

Over Gerard’s features a spasm, contracting and puckering them, 
passes ugly and painful; his hands clench themselves in the mighti- 
ness of his effort to govern his smitten soul. “That is easily 
remedied,” he answers, after a little pause, in a clear cold voice. 
“Why should not you go back to him as you came? There is no 
reason why he should ever hear of this—this episode, this interlude, 
this farce.” 

“And you think that I am to be bandied about like a bale of 
goods!” she cries, scornfully, voice trembling and lip quivering with 
passion. ‘“ You are like the woman in the Judgment of Solomon, 
who said, ‘Let it be neither mine nor thine, but divide it! You 
love me! You never did !” 

“ Perhaps not,” he answers, with slow difficulty ; “ perhaps what I 
loved was my ideal that I fancied I had found in you, and when I found 
T was mistaken, perhaps the love went too! My God! I wish 
it had!” 

Through the proud calmness of his voice penetrates a tone of bitter, 
unwilling tenderness. Hearing it, her whole soul is melted into fresh, 
quick tears. 

“It is not my ideal, or any one else’s, that I love in you!” she 
cries, stretching out eager white arms towards him; “it is yourself— 
your very self! Oh, if I could but tear out my heart and show it you! 
Oh! why won’t you believe me ?” 

He looks at her—looks at the innocently-wooing arms, at the tear- 
stained, dimpled, tremulous face—and feels his resolution wasting 
away like wax before the fire, as Samson’s wasted away in Delilah’s 
lap. He turns his eyes away across the cool silvered flood, and 
hardens his heart against her. 

“Why cannot you?” she repeats, in her sweet vibrating voice. 

‘* Because I have not the faith that removes mountains,” he answers, 
harshly ; “because a thing must be probable, or at least possible, 
before I can give credit to it; because 1 am unable to understand 
how, for a man whom you confess to having thought ill-looking, ill- 
tempered, and ill-mannered, you could, out of pure disinterested love, 
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throw over one to whom you must, at least, have pretended to be 
sincerely attached.” 

“T never pretended anything of the kind,” she answers, vehe- 
mently. “If you don’t believe me, ask him. I was engaged to him 
because he seemed unhappy, and because I did not see any particular 
reason why I should not, and because he asked me.” 

Through all his bitter, surging wrath, St. John can hardly forbear 
asmile. “And you became engaged to me because I asked you ?” he 
says, drily. “At that rate, there is no reason why the number of 
your aspirants should not be increased ad infinitum.” 

She turns away from him, suffocated with shame, indignation forcing 
back her crowding tears. 

“ And were you going to play the play out to the end, may I ask, 
and marry us both?” he inquires, in the same cutting key. 

No woman can stand being sneered at: she much prefers having 
the tables and chairs flung at her head. 

“Do you think it manly or witty to jeer at me,” cries Essie, stung 
almost to madness by his taunts, ‘because I have been fool enough to 
desert for you a man worth a hundred of you?” 

Gerard stands motionless in the moonlight, with folded arms, and a 
chill, painful smile on his stern mouth. “TI have already announced 
my conviction of his superiority, and have advised you to return to 
him,” he says. 

“Do you mean really?” asks Essie, her wild, wide eyes’ flaming 
in half-incredulous fear on his face. 

“T do,” he answers, with icy steadiness. 

“ And you have done with me altogether ?” she says, brokenly, her 
tears forcing their way through her slight shielding fingers, and 
falling one after another, slow and heavy, on the stones at her feet. 
“Serve me right !—serve me right!” 

Once again, intoxicated by her great fairness, he goes nigh to par- 
doning her ; once again his obstinate will comes to his aid. “If I were 
to marry you now,” he says, resolutely, “my life would be one long 
suspicion: I should love you madly, and should disbelieve in you.” 

With that, and his saying he should love her madly, a little creep- 
ing hope steals warmly about her heart. “Why should you dis- 
believe in me ?” she asks, putting out a timid, peace-making hand. 

“ Because a faith once broken can never be mended,” he answers, 
sternly—* it may be patched up, but a patched faith will not do to go 
through life with; because 2 woman who has deceived a man once 
for one object may deceive him a second time for another. I should 
never,” he says (words coming quicker and emotion deepening as he 
proceeds), “look in your sweet eyes without thinking I read some 
treachery in them; I should never press your heart against mine 
without fearing that it was beating for some one else.” 
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She withdraws her rejected hand, and falls to weeping sorelier than 
ever, but very mutely. 

“ What madness induced you to tell me so many lies?” he cries, 
passionately, with mournful severity. “ Were you bent on putting a 
gulf, that could never be bridged through all eternity, between us ? 
Did not you know that that is the one sin I could never forgive or 
forget ?” 

She looks down humbled and crestfallen, and says, sobbingly, “I 
was afraid of you. I thought that, if I told you, I should lose you, 
as I have done now, without telling you. I was on the point of 
speaking two or three times, but you looked so angry that my courage 
failed, and I daved not.” 

“ Afraid of me!” he says, reproachfully. “By your own showing, 
then, you could not have loved me perfectly, for ‘ perfect love casteth 
out fear.’ If you are afraid of me, it is indeed time for us to part.” 

“T see you are bent on misconstruing every word I say,” she says, 
hopelessly, and yet with a little petulant movement of shoulder and 
head, “and so I'll hold my tongue.” 

He looks at her, not relentingly, but with infinite sadness. “I 
almost wish that Constance had left me in my Fools’ Paradise!” he 
says. 

“Constance!” exclaims Esther, quickly. “ Was it she that told you ?” 

“Tt was,” he answers, quietly: “she heard it this morning ; she was 
annoyed with me for not; going to the ball, and chose this ingenious 
and, I must say, complete mode of revenge.” 

“What had I done to her?” says Essie, bringing her two hands 
together sharply, and looking upwards to heaven’s great, black, blue 
floor above her, 


“Thick inlaid with patines of bright gold.” 


“What had I done to her,” she says, in a sort of wonder, “that 
she should do me such a mischief ?” 

Looking at her as she stands with upturned eyes, like some sweet 
prayerful saint or penitent Magdalen, drawn by a cunning hand that 
has been resolved three centuries back into elemental dust—dust that 
has stopped a bunghole perhaps, like Alexander’s—Gerard’s resolution 
breaks a little: not his resolution of parting from her—that remains 
firm as ever—but his power of so parting with nonchalant coldness. 
“Child!” he cries, a little roughly, and yet with a half-groan, placing 
a hand heavily on each of her shoulders—‘ Child! why are you so 
pretty ? If it was your nature to be deceitful and underhand, why could 
not you be ugly too? Your beauty is the one thing about you that 
I believe in, and it drives me distracted !” 

“And yet,” she answers, with a melancholy smile, “ you told me 
ust now, very calmly, to go back to—to him: you seemed to contem- 
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plate with great equanimity the prospect of seeing me and my 
distracting beauty” (with a bitter emphasis) “in another man’s pos- 
session.” 

“You are mistaken,” he answers, with quick violence. “ By God's 
help, I'll never see you again after to-night !” 

Hearing that heavy sentence, her knees tremble beneath her a little ; 
a momentary dimness comes over her eyes; voice, breath, and heart 
seem to suspend their functions. No word of protest, of lamentation, 
of entreaty, crosses her whitened lips. 

“What right have I to be with you?” he asks, indignantly—“ I, 
who cannot see you without coveting you? What right have I to 
steal another man’s wife, any more than his horse or his money ?” 

“ Let me go, then,” she answers, with a low moaning sigh—“ since 
it must be so. You know what is right better than I do. Good-bye!” 

“Good-bye!” he answers, very shortly, and turns away his head 
sharply, that only the lake and the stars may see the distortion that 
the passion of that parting is working on his face. 

“Say you forgive me before I go!” says the tender, tremulous 
voice, that might unman a hero—might unsaint an anchorite—as she 
lingers yet a little minute beside him. 

“Why should I say what is not true?” he asks, turning round 
roughly upon her. “I don’t forgive you, and never sball, either in 
this world or the next.” 

“You must!” she says, sobbingly, the words coming a little wildly 
through a tempest of tears. “I cannot go unless you do; if I went 
now, I should remember you all my life as you are to-day ; to-day 
would blot out all the happy hours we have been together !” 

For all answer, he turns away from her, and buries his face in his 
hands. 

“Look at me kindly once again!” she says, calmness growing out 
of her strong emotion, putting up her two small hands and trying to 
draw his away from before his hidden face. “I may be very wicked ; 
I suppose I am—as you say so—mean, underhand, deceitful ; but yet, 
for the sake of what is gone, look at me kindly once again: that won’t 
hurt you, as it is for the very last time !” 

Still Gerard remains speechless—not from obstinacy, but because he 
cannot command his voice: and his pride revolts against speaking 
shakily, quaveringly, like an hysterical woman or paralytic old man. 

“Tf I were a thief or a murderer,” she says, indignantly, withdraw- 
ing her hands, “ you could not turn from me with greater loathing !” 

“You are a murderer,” he answers, with fierce vehemence, looking 
at her once again as she had asked him—looking at her with wrath- 
ful, reluctant passion, but not kindly. “You have murdered my 
whole fature—my hope, my belief in women, in truth—my everything 
of life but what is merely animal. If you had murdered my body I 
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could have forgiven you much more easily. ‘Time or disease must 
have done that sooner or later, but now——” He stops abruptly. 

“If I am a murderer, I am a suicide too,” she replies, with a smile 
more tearful than her tears. “St. Jolin,” she says, earnestly, “ don’t 
you know that people always attend to dying requests, however foolish 
and unreasonable they may be? ‘This of mine is a dying request, for 
after to-night I shall be dead to you. Say, ‘ Essie, I forgive you.’” 

“What is it to you whether I forgive you or not?” he inquires, 
sullenly, with a certain savage pulling and biting of his moustache. 
“ Are you mistaking me for Brandon again? Why should two in- 
different acquaintance like us go through the farce of begging each 
other’s pardons? What are we to one another ?” 

“Nothing,” she answers, calmly; “you need not be so eager to 
remind me of that; my memory needs no refreshing; but we have 
been something—do what you will you cannot take that away from 
me—so for the sake of that ‘have been,’ say you forgive me!” 

“Falsehoods don’t pass my lips so glibly as they do yours,” he 
answers, doggedly. “If I were to say ‘I forgive you’ a thousand 
times, I should be no nearer the doing it. Good-bye!” he says again, 
abruptly, putting out his hand ; feeling that the strain is too great for 
him, and that if it last much longer he, being but human, will break 
under it. Her answering farewell is to fling herself upon his breast. 

“T can no more say ‘ good-bye,’ ” she says, desperately, in a passionate 
whisper, “than you can say ‘I forgive you.’ St. John, take me back 
try me once again! I know I ought not to say it—that it is undig- 
nified, unwomanly, perhaps—but I cannot see my everything going 
away from me without reaching out a hand to stopit. Oh, my darling ! 
give me one more trial !” 

Her arms cling about his brown throat close as the bindweed clings 
about the hedges in sultry August; her white warm breast heaves 
and pants against his, as the sea heaves and pants against the shore’s 
tawny sides ; her eyes, impassioned as only dark eyes can be—alluring, 
despairing—flame into his eyes, and down through his eyes into his 
heart. Prisoned in those sweet, frail fetters, he feels strength and 
name and fame ebbing from him, as Merlin’s ebbed under Vivien’s 
wily charm. 

“Ts not it better to be tricked by such a woman,” Passion whispers, 
“than to spend long «eons of unswerving fidelity with one less mad- 
deningly fair? Were not such moments of ecstasy very cheaply 
purchased, even by years of suspicion and deceit?’ But Will and 
Honour push her back with their strong right hands. “She has de- 
ceived you once, and therefore she will deceive you twice. She is 
enacting this melodrama on your breast: she may enact the next on 
another man’s. Put her away !—put her away !” 

Hearkening to them, he, with a groan as of one that teareth out 
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his right eye, with relentless fingers unfastens her arms from about 
his neck. “ Your darling!” he says, contemptuously ; “you are for- 
getting whom you are addressing !” 

“T am, indeed,” she answers, with a sudden revulsion of feeling ; 
“but it is a mistake that one does not make twice in a lifetime.” 

“T hope not,” he answers, taking refuge in surly rudeness from the 
almost overpowering temptation to fall at her feet and say, “ Essie, 
come to me! deceive me! outwit me! overreach me! do what you 
please, I cannot help it! If there were a thousand Brandons and ten 
thousand treacheries between us, I must be yours, and you must be 
mine !” 

“I have degraded myself once to the dust before you,” rejoins 
Essie, in a voice that tries to be angry, but is only trembling ; “but 
there is no fear of my doing it again. And yet,” she continues, after 
a pause, her soft nature making it more difficult for her to part from 
him in anger than to incur his contempt by again descending to 
supplication—* and yet, since I have confessed to having been wicked, 
you might as well forgive me. How much the better will you be for 
going through life with the consciousness that you have made one 
wretched woman even more unhappy than she would otherwise have 
been? You forgave that other girl who deceived you because she did 
not love you. Forgive me, who deceived you because I loved you too 
well !” 

“T forgave her,” he answers, sternly, “because I had ceased to care 
about her—because what she stole from me had lost its value. Perhaps 
at some future period I may be in the same frame of mind towards 
you; at present I am some way off it. I neither can forgive you, 
nor have I the slightest wish to do so !” 

Seeing that she is abasing herself in vain, she refrains. “ Well, 
then, since you wish it, so it must be,” she answers, with meek despair ; 
and catching suddenly his hand before he has time to prevent her, she 
kisses it very humbly and sorrowfully. Then, unforgiven, unre- 
called, she passesaway. And Gerard, the battle over, the victory won, 
sits down on a garden-seat, and cries like a child for his pretty lost 
plaything. 


Cuapren XIX, 


Anp so that act of the play is finished: all the actors have strutted 
and fumed and fretted through their little parts, and now the curtain 
has fallen. When next it rises, the principal actress in this tragic 
drama is discovered lying full-dressed on her bed; her pretty face 
buried—eyes and nose and mouth—in the tumbled pillow; her little 
neat-shod feet hanging over the bedside. She looks as if she had 
been thrown there, an inert passive mass, by some spiteful giant. 
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Six miles away, at Lord ’s ball, the fiddles are squeaking, and 
the pink-and-green Chinese lanterns swinging to and fro among the 
orange boughs in the slight wind made by the rustling dresses and 
passing men and women. Sir Thomas, with his hands in their burst 
white gloves under his coat-tails, and his blue-cloth back leaning 
against a marble mantelpiece, is talking sweetly, in his hard, rasping 
voice, of scab and footrot. Miladi is gone down to supper for the 
sixth time on the sixth devoted married man’s arm; she is eating 
game pie, and drinking sherry and champagne and moselle in turns. 
Miss Blessington, sweeping about on the arm of a small white gentle- 
man, whose estate is as large as his person is minute, is responding a 
little superciliously to a presumptuous younger son, who, annihilated 
by her Greek profile and Juno bust, has invited her to tread a measure 
with him. , 

“No, tha—anks; I never da—ance round da—ances.” 

Meanwhile Esther lies stretched upon the counterpane, while a 
gloomy pageant of all that she has lost passes before her eyes. 
Greedier than the dog in the fable, she had tried to keep shadow and 
substance: Gerard’s love, Brandon’s liking. Now, lo! both have 
fallen into the water. There are a few circles, a few rising bubbles; 
then all is over—gone, sunk to the bottom, to come up again never 
more. Vanished from her grasp is the great house—are the buhl and 
marqueterie cabinets—are the “ Venus Surprised by Satyrs” and the 
“Susanna and the Elders”—are the vineries, pineries, peacheries. 
Did they ever exist ? or were they only a mirage, such as the sky 
presents to us sometimes—a mirage of ships shocking together, of 
armed men meeting in fight ? 

“Go back to your pigsty!” said the magic fish to Ilsabil, the 
fisherman’s wife, when she modestly requested to be made lord of the 
sun and moon. “Go back to your pigsty!” cries Fate to Esther. 
At any other time the subsiding from the prospect of being rather a 
great lady into the certainty of being a very small one would have 
caused considerable annoyance to Esther’s aspiring soul. Now, the 
things she has lost merge and lose themselves in the person she has 
lost. But is he lost necessarily, irrecoverably ? Despite the forlorn 
attitude, the tear-swollen face, trying to suffocate itself in down, Hope 
is busy whispering, “ You will see him again to-morrow: men in real 
life are not like men in novels—changeless of purpose, hard as iron 
or adamant. What they are one half-hour, they are the exact reverse 
of the next; what they swear to-night they will unswear to-morrow.” 
As Hope, the deceiver, thus murmurs, there comes to her ear the 
sound of wheels briskly rolling to the door. “Is the ball over so 
early? are they come back already ? or ——?” She does not give 
herself time to speculate on any other hypothesis, but, springing from 
the bed, runs to the window, draws aside curtain and blind. and looks 
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out. The hall-door is open; a vehicle stands before it. The moon- 
light and the light shed from the hanging lamp in the portico are 
fighting together, struggling for possession of a horse and dogcart, 
of two footmen’s floured heads, and of a portmanteau and hat-box 
that they are carrying out. “Thud! thud!” she hears the portmanteau 
go in at the back of the cart. Then a man comes out—a man in 
hat and overcoat—drawing on dogskin gloves, and saying, “John, go 
and look for my box of cigar-lights; I left it on the smoking-room 
table.” It is St. John, speaking in much his usual voice. He is 
going away! going away! and he can think of his cigar-lights! 
Her heart stops pulsing for a second, then sets off galloping at the 
rate of a hundred and twenty a minute. Going without making any 
sian! She leans farther out of the window, and rests her white 
arms, that look whiter than any lilies in the moonlight, on the sill. 
He is so close beneath her, if the servants were not there, she might 


call to him; as it is, he will never know that she has watched his- 


departure. A sudden impulse prompts her to throw up the window 
higher, to rustle her dress, to cough, in order to attract his attention. 
At the unexpected noise John and Thomas turn their heads and look 
up, but their master does not. He gives a slight start, but, instantly 
recovering himself, walks steadily to the cart and gets in. Then she 
knows that he knows that she is looking at him—knows that he is 
resolute to part from her— 
“taking no farewell ”— 


as Lancelot took none of Elaine. 

The horse is a little fidgety at starting. ‘“Wo-o-o! Gently, old 
lass!” This is the affecting form that St. John’s last words take. 
She cranes her neck out of the window; she leans out her lithe body, 
reckless of the danger of losing her balance and tumbling on the hard 
gravel-drive below, in her eagerness to catch the last glimpse of the 
lessening, dwindling bulk ; then, forgetting to shut the window, care- 
less of any cold or stock of rheumatism that she might be laying up 
for herself, she returns to her former position, flings herself again 
prone on the bed, again buries her face in the pillow; but this time 
no beguiling hope sits and whispers pleasant falsities to her. Hope 
got up upon the dogcart and drove away with Gerard. 

The night wanes; morning dreams, that they say come true, invade 
many sleepers’ brains. At Lord ’s ball people are still dancing 





with the fury produced by champagne and supper; but Sir Thomas, 
Miladi, and Miss Blessington, are at home again andin bed. Constance 
is not one of those hard dancers who think that one after-supper galop 
is worth ten ante-ccenal ones. Not for all the entrancing valses Strauss 
ever composed would she run the risk of damaging the freshness of 
her toilette, nor the still more serious risk of exchanging the marble 
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coolness of her cheeks for the unsightly flush of heat or the ugly 
pallor of exhaustion. 

Dawn is just beginning stealthily to unlatch the eastern gate; her 
torch, new-lit, makes but a puny opponent for the night’s one great 
and myriad lesser lamps. Esther has fallen into an uneasy doze, her 
damp brow and loosened hair resting on her bare outflung arm. 
Suddenly a knock at her door makes her start up in a vague, confused 
horror. Is it St. John come back? Is it some one come to murder 
her? A thousand impossibilities flash across her bewildered brain. 
Without waiting for permission the person who knocked enters; not 
St. John, nor a murderer—only a dishevelled housemaid, who has 
evidently just thrown a gown over her night attire, and endeavoured 
abortively to gather up the straggling hair out of her sleepy eyes under 
a muslin cap put on awry. 

“A tallygraph for you, miss!” says she, coming forward, holding 


-in one hand a blue envelope, and in the other a tall, solemn, tallow 


candle, as sleepy as herself. 

A telegraphic message! Oh hateful telegraph! Cruellest of mo- 
dern inventions! Oh hastener of evil tidings, that, without you, come 
all too speedily! Oh maker of sick hearts and blanched cheeks and 
arrested pulses ! 

Esther snatches it, while a sudden, awful cold grasps her heart, and 
reads by the wavering, feeble light these words, in a scrawly clerk’s 
hand : 

“ Robert Brandon to Esther Craven. Come home instantly; Jack 
is very ill.” 

With how few pen-strokes can a death-warrant be written! Fora 
moment she sits bolt upright, void of breath or motion, as a white 
dead woman from the house of whose fair body the spirit departed an 
hour ago; the telegram grasped in a stiff hand that knows not of it. 
Then consciousness returns, brought back by a huge, tearing, killing 
agony ; then even the agony yields to one intense, consuming longing 
—one all-dominating purpose—the longing to slay time and space; to 
be with him now, this instant; to be beside Jack dying, not Jack 
dead. 

“Can I see Sir Thomas ?” she asks collectedly, but in a rough, deep 
voice. “TI have had bad news from home: my brother is very ill.” 

“ Indeed, ’m, you don’t say so!” replies the servant, growing broadly 
wakeful under the delightful excitement of a calamity having happened 
to somebody, and of herself being the first recipient of the news. 

“T must see Sir Thomas!” Esther says, putting her hand up in a 
bewildered way to her head, and then springing off the bed and walking 
quickly towards the door. 

“See Sir Thomas,” repeats the woman, the most unfeigned alarm 
painting itself on her broad face—“ now! Indeed, ma'am, you must 
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be mad to think of such a thing! It would be as much as all our 
places are worth if he were to be disturbed before his usual time.” 

Esther turns and clutches her arm, while her great eyes, brimful of 
despair, burn on her face. “I tell you my brother is dying !” she says, 
hoarsely—“ I know he is; I must go to him this minute ; for God's 
sake help me to get to the station !” 

“Tndeed, ’m, I’m sorry to see you in such trouble, that I am!” 
answers her companion, moved to compassion by the terrible, haggard 
misery of the young round face, that she, in company with her fellow- 
servants, had often admired in its happy, dewy rosiness at prayers on 
Sunday evenings ; “ but, you see, all the men are in bed, and Simpson 
’ud cut off his own ’ead afore he'd venture to take out the carriage 
without Sir Thomas’s orders.” 

The tall yellow candle flares between them; lights up the tortured 
beauty of the one woman, the placid, fat stolidity of the other. Esther 
groans, and smites her hands together. 

“Ts there no vehicle I can have?” she asks in impatient agony— 
“no cart?—no anything? Id give all I have in the world to 
any one who would take me. Oh God! how many minutes I am 
wasting !” 

The housemaid puts down the flat candlestick on the table, and rubs 
her forehead with her rough forefinger to aid her thinking powers. 
“There’s the dogcart that the under-servants goes to church in,” she 
says presently, with an uncertain suggestion ; “if we could knock the 
men up, you might have 7/, perhaps.” 

“ Knock them up this instant, then!” cries Esther, with passionate 
urgency—“ now, this minute! Go, for God’s sake !” 

So saying, she almost pushes the woman out of the room, and herself 
follows her. Through long passages and corridors, full of emptiness 
and darkness—darkness utter and complete, save where through the 
gallery’s high-stained east window the chilly, chilly dawn comes peep- 
ing, with a grey glimmer, about the black frames, never-closing eyes, 
and stiff, prim simpers of the family portraits—down to the lower 
regions, where the huge kitchen-grate yawns, black as Erebus—up 
steep back-stairs along other passages. In one of these passages 
Esther stands, her frame trembling and teeth chattering with cold 
and nervous excitement, while her companion raps with broad, hard 
knuckles on a door, and loudly calls on Simpson to awake. But hard 
workers are hard sleepers, and it is some time before the coachman can 
be induced to leave the country of slumber. When at length he is 
aroused, and has come out to them, in all the yawning sulkiness of 
disturbed sleep, it is a still longer time before he can be induced to 
admit the possibility of any vehicle whatever being put at Esther’s 
disposal : with so righteous a fear of his wrath has Sir Thomas succeeded 
in inspiring his subordinates. 
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It is not without the aid of all her remaining money, with the 
exception of what is needed for the purchase of her railway ticket— 
not without the aid of all that is left of poor Jack’s hardly-spared five- 
pound note—that she is able at length to induce him to consent to the 
getting ready of the dogcart “in which the under-servants goes to 
church.” Fully three-quarters of an hour more elapse before one of 
the helpers can be knocked up, can dress himself, can harness the 
oldest and screwiest horse in the stables, and put him, with many a 
muttered grumble, into the cart. Wretched Esther follows the man 
and his lanthorn to the stable-yard, with the vain idea that her pre- 
sence may hurry his movements. During most of the three-quarters 
of an hour she walks quickly up and down over the hard round stones 
with which the yard is paved, or stands watching, with greedy eyes, 
every step in the harnessing process; while her hands clench them- 
selves, as his are clenched who is dead by some very cruel, violent 
death, and a pain like a red-hot, two-bladed knife keeps running 
through her heart. Before the horse is well between the shafts, she 
has climbed into the cart, and taken her seat. 

“The luggage is not in yet, ’m,” suggests the groom, respect- 
fully. 

rd Oh! never mind the luggage,” cries Esther, feverishly ; “I don’t 
want it! Idon’t want anything! IT’mready! Get in, please, and 
set off this minute !” 

Dawn is breaking, slowly, coldly, greyly, without any of the rose- 
flushed splendours that mostly gild the day’s childhood, as the glorious 
delusions of youth gild our morning. There has not been a positive, 
actual frost in the night—not frost enough to congeal the wayside 
pools or to kill the dahlias—but the air has, for all that, a frosty crisp- 
ness, as of the first breath of coming winter. The trees and hedgerow 
holly-bushes loom gigantic, formless, treble and quadruple their real 
size, folded round and round in a mantle of mist ; the meadows are like 
lakes of mist; sheets of vapour steaming damply up to the shapeless, 
colourless, low-stooping heavens. Esther has forgotten to take any 
wrap: through the poor protection of her thin cotton dress and jacket 
the mist creeps coldly, searchingly, making her limbs shake and shudder; 
but she herself is unconscious of it—she could not have told you after- 
wards whether she had been warm or cold. 

At the turnpike-gate a sleepy old man comes hobbling out (men at 
toll-gates are mostly one-legged), in his hand a candle, to which the 
white morning is beginning to give a very sickly, yellow look: it 
seems to Esther that he will never have done fumbling in his breeches- 
pocket for the sixpence of change that eludes his search. 

“Why do you stop? Cannot you go a little quicker ?” asks Esther, 
hoarsely, her tecth chattering with cold and misery, as the groom 
allows his horse to walk up a long gentle incline. 
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“Sir Tummas allus gives pertikler horders as we should walk the 
’orses up this ’ill,” replies the man ; “ you see, ’m, its collar-work pretty 
nigh all the way from our place to Brainton.” 

“But it is such a little hill, and Sir Thomas need never know,” 
pleads Esther, imploringly. “I have not got any money now, but if 
you'll take me quicker—a good deal quicker—I'll send you five shil- 
lings—ten shillings—by post when I get home.” 

“Much obliged to you, ma—am,” answers the man, touching his 
hat, and giving another instance of the influence of filthy lucre by 
whipping up his horse. 

“When is the next train to Berwyn?” cries Esther, almost before 
they have pulled up at the station, to a porter, who stands waiting to 
receive any arriving passengers. 

“7.20,” replies the man, briefly. 

“And what time is it now?” 

“6.15,” 

“Ts not there one before 7.20 ?” 

“None; you are just too late for the 6.10 one; it has been gone 
about five minutes.” 

Unmindful of the presence of the careless, indifferent on-lookers, Esther 
clasps her cold hands together and groans. In a great despair, as in 
a great bodily agony, we do not much mind who sees or hears us. 

“ Too late !” she says, with a heavy, tearless sob— five minutes too 
late! Oh God, it zs hard !” 

“ Any luggage, miss ?” asks the porter, in his civil, matter-of-fact 
voice. 

The commonplace question brings her back to life. ‘“ No, none,” 
she answers, collecting herself; and so saying walks into the station, 
and, taking refuge in the waiting-room, sinks down upon a green 
Utrecht velvet chair. 

Owing to the earliness of the hour, other occupant of the room is 
there none; neither is there any fire (a fire always looks in good 
spirits ; it never has the blues). Alongside of the empty fireplace 
stunds a stiff green Utrecht velvet sofa, and round the bare table more 
green Utrecht velvet chairs. Opposite to Esther, against the wall, 
hangs a roll of texts. Involuntarily her haggard eyes lift themselves 
to them, and light upon this one—which, under the slightly inappro- 
priate title of “ Encouragements to Repentance,” heads the list : “ Woe 
is me, for I am undone!” She shudders, “Is it an omen?” turns 
away her head quickly, and tries to look out of window, but the wire- 
blind hinders her gaze. Once again, “ Woe is me, for I am undone!” 
standing out clear and black in large type from the white paper, greets 
her eyes. She can bear it no longer, but, rising hastily, runs out, 
and begins to walk swiftly up and down the platform. 

Brainton is a large station—a junction of many lines. Engines 
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are snorting and puffing about; boilers letting off steam, with a noise 
calculated to break the drum of any ear; tarpaulin-covered waggons 
standing shunted on side lines. A train has just come in, and is dis- 
gorging its human load; a man with a hammer is walking along by 
the side of it, stooping and tapping the wheels; porters are driving 
luggage-piled trucks before them, and shouting out, “ By your leave !” 
to any unwary traveller who may cross the relentless path of their 
Juggernaut ; other porters are enduring and answering, with angelic 
patience and bonhomie, the agitated and incoherent questions of un- 
protected females in waterproof cloaks and turn-down hats. Every- 
body and everything is rampantly alive ; even to his handiwork, man 
seems to have imparted some of his own intense vitality: to the 
engines he has given motion and yoice—motion and voice ten thou- 
sandfold stronger than his own. 

In her hurried walks, Esther suddenly comes face to face with a 
fair-haired youth, who, followed by a porter carrying a gun-case, is 
walking lightly along with his hands in his pockets, whistling for 
very lightheartedness, 


“T paddle my own canoe.” 


Jack’s tune! What business has he to whistle it? All fair-haired 
youths, with nothing very prominent in any of their features, are 
more or less alike; and this amount of resemblance the unknown 
bears to her boy. Long after he has passed her, amid the shrieking 
of the engines, the shouts of the porters—“ Take your seats for Wol- 
verhampton, Birmingham!” “All here for Chester, Warrington, and 
Manchester ?”—the well-known tune echoes faintly back to her ears, 
An overpowering, blinding, deafening rush of feeling comes over her ; 
she sits down hastily on a bench that is near at hand, in close proxi- 
mity to an Irish labourer, with a blue-spotted bundle, and, careless of 
the contaminating contact, buries her head im her hands, and rocks to 
and fro in a paroxysm of despair. 

It is one of those incontrovertible facts that we all know to be true, 
and that we all feel to be false, that every hour is of the same length ; 
that in an hour of Elysium there are sixty whole minutes, and that in 
an hour of Hades there are only sixty. In Esther's hour of waiting 
there are, however, seventy-five minutes, as the train is a quarter of 
an hour late. 

“Ts it a fast train? she asks eagerly of the bearded guard, 
who, with the politeness inborn in guards, opens the carriage-door 
for her. 

“ No, miss,” he answers, with suavity—“slow train, miss; stops at 
every station ; 6.10 was the fast train, miss!” 

Off at last, sliding slowly at first past platform, officials, trucks, 
book-stalls, dowdy women and dusty men; then the wind comes beat- 
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ing with a strong rush against Esther's cheeks, blowing back her hair, 
as they fly through the air at the rate of fifty miles an hour. 

The transit from Brainton to Berwyn occupies three hours, and 
during the greater part of that time Miss Craven maintains almost 
exactly the same attitude; with her greedy eyes devouring every field 
and tree and homestead as they run past—each village spire and 
bridge a finger-post to tell her that she is so much nearer her boy. 
She does not ery at all, or groan. Even had she wished to do so, con- 
ventionality—that makes us laugh when we would fain weep, makes 
us weep when we would fain langh—would have forbidden her, for she 
is not alone in the carriage. ‘T'wo other travellers share it with her— 
two extremely cheerful young men, to whom it is a matter of supreme 
indifference how many hedges and meadows are before, how many 
behind them. They are not exactly gentlemen: and indeed it is a 
matter of almost as curious inquiry as what becomes of all the pins 
that are made and lost, in what part of the train, if it be not in the 
guard’s van, gentlemen and ladies travel, as assuredly they are but 
seldom to be met with in first-class carriages. The two youths have 
made themselves and their hat-boxes, rugs, &c., luxuriously comfort- 
able, and seem rather disposed to be funny—to “ show off,” as children 
say, for the benefit of the lovely girl, who looks so disconsolate and 
dishevelled, who seems so unflatteringly unaware of their presence. 
They eat sandwiches and drink sherry ; they are provided with a large 
stock of all the morning papers, and by-and-by the eldest and boldest 
of them -proffers Punch, Jun, and half-a-dozen other dreary comical- 
ities to Esther. She looks at him for a second with her large wist- 
ful eyes as she declines the offered civility, and then resumes her 
watch. Having obtained that one short glance, he ceases from his 
witticisms, half-conscious of being in the company of a great sorrow— 
as we involuntarily hush our voices and speak softly in the presence 
of our great master and owner—Death. Perhaps, cowardly slaves 
as we are, we fear lest, if we should speak loudly, he might be re- 
minded of our existence—might lay his heavy hand on our shoulders 
also. 

Another hour of waiting at Berwyn—another hour before there is 
any train for the branch line that leads to Glan-yr-Afon—any train, 
at least, that stops at so insignificant a station. Another hour of 
tramping in forlorn, impotent impatience up and down the platform, 
hustled by a hurrying crowd, who know nothing, and care, if possible, 
less, about her and her grief. Well, if every one in England wept for 
every one else’s sorrows, the noise of tears and sobbings would drown 
the whirring of all the mills in Leeds and Manchester—the booming 
of all the cannon at Shoeburyness. It is half an hour past noon, 
when, almost before the train has stopped at the little wayside 
station, Esther springs out. She is the only passenger for Glan- 
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yr-Afon; and the man who unites in himself the functions of 
station-master and porter looks at her with a recognising eye. He 
must know whether Jack is alive or dead. He looks much as 
usual, but so he would whether Jack were alive or dead. Feeling 
an overmastering sense of fear of and repugnance from the news he 
may have to give her, she runs to the little wicket that leads out 
into the road. 

“ Your ticket, please, miss!” cries the man, following her. 

She had forgotten it; it takes a minute to extricate it from her 
glove; she thinks that he looks as if he were going to speak ; and, in 
a blind terror of what he may say, turns from him and rushes down 
the road. Any suspense is better than some certainties. 
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Che Portry of the Period. 


Roman Catuoric Poers.* 


No account of the “ Poetry of the Period” would be complete which 
did not include a prominent notice of its Roman Catholic poets. Not 
only are they in themselves a singularly significant literary and social 
phenomenon: they shed a flood of light on one special feature, to 
which we have not yet referred, in the compositions of those authors 
whose works we have been considering. 

For nothing is more remarkable in the writings of Mr. Tennyson, 
Mr. Browning, Mr. Swinburne, and Mr. Arnold, than—to use the word 
in its widest and most catholic sense—the theological element which 
pervades them ; and from those of Mr. Morris it is absent only because, 
as we have explained, he gives the go-by to the age in which he lives, 
and sings solely of the times when beliefs were not subjects of contest 
at all, but matters fixed and unquestioned. The remaining four, how- 
ever, are perpetually haunted and possessed by the theological problems 
and disputes which so woefully vex and harass these latter days; and 
their verse is freighted with ponderous questions as to the origin and 
destiny of man, the existence and nature of God, the relations of the 
One to the other, the credibility of Christian doctrine, the respective 
merits of its various forms, the meaning of death, the likelihood or un- 
likelihood of immortality, and all the thousand-and-one distressing 
spiritual inquiries which must beset our souls when once we have 
ventured, as this age has ventured, on the shoreless sea of ever-un- 
dulating doubt. 

And be it noticed—for otherwise we should have no occasion to 
dwell upon it—that this is a new phenomenon in the modern world ; 
meaning by modern, in this instance, the world as transformed and 
informed by Christianity. In the declining days of paganism, a 
scepticism, in many respects akin to that we now see around us, em- 
bodied itself in verse, as the magnificent poem of Lucretius—which, 
moreover, does not stand alone—abundantly testifies; but eighteen 
hundred years were to pass away before the strange spectacle of the 


* We have felt some little difficulty in fixing the sub-title of this paper ; 
but the one selected is, we think, the most comprehensive that could have 
been pitched upon, whilst it certainly is the most accurate. 
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Muse having to do duty as a doctor dubitantiwm was to be reproduced. 
Not that religious subjects, handled even in a somewhat dogmatic 
spirit, have ever been foreign to the patrons of the lyre. One of the 
earliest poems by a Christian is the “ Evangelic Historia ” of Juvencus, 
who, in the fourth century, produced a ‘metrical paraphrase of the 
Gospels, almost timidly scrupulous in its adherence to the sacred text ; 
and nearly two hundred years later, Arator, probably inspired by the 
success of Juvencus, wrote the “ Historiz Apostolicz,” two books of 
hexameter verse on the story of the Apostles, which are again little 
more than a reproduction in metre of portions of the “ Acts.” Prudentius, 
too, seeking to atone for a youth and manhood of dissipation by an old age 
of vigorous orthodoxy, habitually sallied forth, as in his “ Apotheosis,” 
his “ Hamartigeneia,” his “ Psychomachia,” and his “Contra Sym- 
machum,” in the armour of Apollo, to do battle with unbelievers ; but 
though it would be unjust and utcritical to deny him a frequently 
felicitous style, a lofty diction, and a hearty eloquence, the hazardous 
assertion of Bentley that he was “the Horace and Virgil of the 
Christians,” is more likely to content the scholar or the devotee than 
the real lover of poetic inspiration. An impartial judgment will 
scarcely enrol his rhymed controversies among the genuine bequests of 
the poetic temper ; and if Prudentius must be classed with those who 
borrow the form in which they write less from the inspiration of their 
own ideas than from the affectation of the time in which they live, 
Arator and Juvencus, and their successor in the ninth century, 
Theodulph, the Italian Bishop of Orleans, have still less claim to be 
considered as touched with hallowed fire. Nor can the hymns of 
the Christian Church—whether we regard those of the Greek Synesius, 
of the Latin Ambrose, or the English Keble—be adduced with any 
force to show that an alliance between poetry and special theological 
forms of belief is common. None of the elegant productions to which 
we allude would be allotted real poetic rank save by those to whose 
peculiar religious feelings they happen to give pleasurable vent. The 
great masters of song, no matter what the particulars of their in- 
dividual creed, have never been habitually hampered by them. Their 
beliefs were absorbed and well assimilated, and formed the unconscious, 
unclogging vital force of their mental action, just as the healthy blood 
lends vitality, and not obstruction, to the exercise of the body’s physical 
functions. The world possesses two great Christian epics—the “ Divine 
Comedy” and the “ Paradise Lost;” but though both Dante and 
Milton are definite enough in all conscience in their theological ideas, 
these are merely part and parcel of the machinery and very substance 
of their works ; and wherever the second of them, somewhat in obedience 
to one of the tendencies of his epoch, introduces them gratuitously, 
everybody has felt that they would be far better away, and only deform 
a truly sublime work. As for Shakespeare, the fact that people still 
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dispute as to whether he was a Roman Catholic or a Protestant is 
enough to prove that, gud poet, he was neither, “but of all time.” 
Living amid the very clash of furious religious polemics, he instinctively 
felt that theological opinions are very transitory matters, and that 
human nature is both above and beyond all creeds. We need scarcely 
pursue the subject farther; and when we have added, in order to 
obviate criticism, that Pope’s “Essay on Man” is, as Pope himself 
strongly insisted, an ethical and not a theological poem, we may fear- 
lessly lay it down that, since the days of dying paganism, there has 
not till to-day been seen the spectacle of the poetical literature of an 
age perpetually haunted, as we have said, and possessed by a spirit 
on which we can bestow no other epithet than that of theological. 

We should be glad if we had more space to illustrate this particular 
point; but it will be so obvious, when once indicated, to those who 
are acquainted with the works in question, that perhaps very brief 
references will answer our purpose. When treating of Mr. Tennyson's 
works, we made but a passing allusion to “In Memoriam,” for it is 
in this place that it properly demands our notice. Apart from its other 
character as a touching tribute to the memory of a cherished friend, 
it may be regarded as a theological poem from cover to cover. In 
xxxiv. of the work commences a long series of questionings and 
agonising doubts about the future state: Is there any future life at 
all? If there be, will the consciousness of that life be continuous with 
the consciousness of this? In replying to the question, an attack is 
made upon philosophic pantheism, and certain Christian forms of 
mysticism, all of which are declared to be faiths “as vague as all 
unsweet.” Next the mystery of evil comes in for treatment, and “ Are 
God and Nature, then, at strife?” is asked, since 


* Nature, red in tooth and claw 
With ravine, shrieks against the creed ” 


that “God is love indeed.” © It must remain a matter of opinion 
whether Mr. Tennyson has satisfactorily answered the doubts he states 
—whether, to use his own words, he has 


“faced the spectres of the mind 
And laid them.” 


We ourselves are strongly inclined to think that, as Pitt said of Paley, 
he has raised more difficulties than he has solved. The picture of 
himself as 


“ An infant crying in the night, 
An infant crying for the light, 
And with no language but a cry ”— 


as “faltering where he firmly trod,” and as one who is able only to 
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. stretch lame hands of faith, and grope 
And gather dust and chaff, and call 
To what I feel is Lord of all, 

And faintly trust the larger hope ”— 







will probably commend itself more to those who have learnt to doubt 
at all, than will any less hesitating expression of opinion about the 
after-life to be found in the same poem. And if we conclude that their 
condition of mind is best represented, when they have closed the 
volume, by the stanza— 









“ O life as futile then as frail! 
O for thy voice to soothe and bless! 
What hope of answer of redress ? 

Behind the veil, behind the veil ”— 














we probably shall not be far wrong. Mr. Tennyson’s only other poem, 
deliberately and expressly dedicated to the solution of a theological 
question, is “The Two Voices;” and its utter ineptitude, regarded 
from that point of view, we have already explained in our remarks on 
Mr. Arnold. But scattered through Mr. Tennyson’s works will be found 
continual references to what he calls in one place “ The painful riddle of 
the earth,” and in another, the “Something in the world amiss,” which 
“will be unriddled by-and-by.” For, in spite of his own “ faint trust 
in the larger hope ”—which would often seem to be faint indeed—he 
elsewhere shows a decided tendency, borrowed from his time (of which, | 
as we have more than once said, he is the most complete poetical ex- i 
ponent), to look to the future of the race in this world rather than to i 
the future of the individual in another for the realisation of our hopes | 
of human perfectibility. But this matter, too, he leaves unsettled. | 


ee 














«*Twere all as one to fix our hopes on Heaven 
As on this vision of the golden year; 
’Tis like the second world to us that live”— 


he writes; and then with a touch of positivism he adds: 


, , but well I know 
That sate fates who works, and feels he works, 
This same grand year is ever at our doors.” 


Most appropriately, whether with intention or not, the poem finishes 
thus: 
m . . High above I heard them blast 
The ste ep slate-quarry, and the great echo flap 
And buffet round the hills from ‘bluff to bluff.” 


For that is just about all we seem to hear when Mr. Tennyson drags 
into his verse theological and spiritual inquiries as to God and man, 
His own mind, like that of the period, is in a state of absolute flux ; 


—_ 
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and he leaves those readers whom he influences at all in these matters 
in a condition precisely similar to his own. 

It is chiefly in “Christmas Eve and Easter Day” that the reader 
will see how far Mr. Browning, whilst aspiring to be a singer, is 
driven in these days to tackle theological difficulties, and how much 
light he casts upon them. He can endure, he says, and almost com- 
prehend everything, save what he calls 


“ The exhausted air-bell of the critic. 
Truth’s atmosphere may grow mephitic, 
When Papist struggles with Dissenter, 
Impregnating its pristine charity— 
One by his daily fare’s vulgarity, 

Its gust of broken meat and garlic— 
One by his soul’s too-much presuming, 
To turn the frankincense’s fuming, 
And vapours of the candle, star-like, 
Into the cloud her wings she buoys on.” 


But each of these, though perhaps they poison the pure air for 
healthy breathing, at any rate set it seething : 


“ But the critic leaves no air to poison ; 
Pumps out by a ruthless ingenuity 
Atom by atom, and leaves you vacuity.” 


The reader will probably think the above quotation only another 
proof of Mr. Browning’s inability to write either poetically or lucidly 
when striving to be original ; but underneath its turbid surface there 
lies the opinion that Popery and Dissent are just tolerable, but free- 
thought intolerable altogether. By-and-by, however, he speaks of 
his heart as being foolish for expanding, 


“Tn the lazy glow of benevolence, 
O’er the various modes of man’s belief,” 


and appears to feel that, 


* Needs must there be one way, our chief 
Best way of worship ‘ 


To find it out, and share it, as far as is possible, with other people, 
constitutes, he says, his earthly care. He adds however, significantly, 
that 
* God's is above it, and distinct.” 
But 
“Lest myself, at unawares, be found, 

While attacking the choice of my neighbours round, 

With none of my own made—I choose here! 

The giving out of the hymn reclaims me.” 


Here is a pretty muddle of reason and unreason, in all conscience. 
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What it really amounts to is this: that candid scepticism is so 
disagreeable that he will have none of it ; that Popery and all other 
forms of belief are untrue, but have some good in them; and that one 
particular form, equally untrue with the rest, but to whose worship 
and hymns he is most accustomed, a man had better choose and stick 
to, rather than be without any at all! In fact, utter theological per- 
plexity, escape from which is to be had by a blind plunge of the hand 
into a lottery, is the offer of this supposed seer to the afflicted spirits 
of the period. 

What we have already said of Mr. Arnold, Mr. Morris, and Mr. 
Swinburne, happily precludes the necessity of any prolonged reference 
in this place to their theological views as manifested in their writings. 
Mr. Arnold’s confession lies in lines we have already quoted and much 
dwelt upon. 

* Your creeds are dead, your rites are dead,” 


is his piteous exclamation ; and his estimate of our spiritual condition 
and his own is summed up in this sad stanza: 


* Wandering between two worlds, one dead, 
The other powerless to be born, 
With nowhere yet to rest my head, 
Like these, on earth I wait forlorn. 
Their faith, my tears, the world deride ; 
I come to shed them at your side.” 
In Mr. Morris’s lines— 


“So let me sing of names rememberéd, 
Because they, living not, can ne’er be dead ”*— 


we are admitted, it would seem, into the very heart of his mind, and 
allowed to see that, unwilling to remain in the forlorn state described 
by Mr. Arnold, but equally with him convinced that there is nowhere 
for him to rest his head in all that he sees and hears around him, he 
flies back to the gods and goddesses of Greece, and under their ima- 
ginary wings craves the shelter and the peace he can find in no 
modern divinities. This Mr. Morris does in all quietness and gentle- 
ness of spirit; but over Mr. Swinburne’s muse there comes perpetually 
a rush of stormy anger that those gods and goddesses have been 
dethroned, and a passion of prophecy that the dethronement is to be 
followed by restoration : 
“Will ye bridle the deep sea with reins, will ye chasten the high sea with 
rods ? 

Will ye take her to chain her with chains, who is older than all ye gods? 

All ye as a wind shall go by, as a fire shall ye pass and be past; 

Ye are gods, and behold, ye shall die, and the waves be upon you at last. 

Though before thee the throned Cytherean be fallen, and hidden her head, 


Yet thy kingdom shall pass, Galilean; thy dead shall go down to the 
dead.” 
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So it is. One poet of the period sighs for the return of paganism, 
and all “delicate days and pleasant.” Another refuses to sing of any- 
thing else. A third sings continually of them, and then always with 
calmness, whilst, when he turns to the faiths of the day, he declares, 
with a wail of woe, that they are tottering—nay, that they are dead. 
A fourth bids us stick to the one we happen to be born in, provided 
it be not “the exhausted air-bell of the critic.” And a fifth, the 
most influential of all, speaks complacently of 


“ Sitting, like God, holding no form of creed, 
But contemplating all ;” 


and assures us that 


“There lives more faith in honest doubt, 
Believe me, than in half the creeds.” 


If than in half, one naturally asks, why not than in all? Or if only 
than in half, which half? Certainly we have a multiplicity of coun- 
sellors; but in which is there wisdom? Would they not have shown 
more sense had they let this particular matter alone altogether—as 
Shakespeare did, for instance? But they are poets of the period, 
and could not help themselves; and the above is the outcome of their 
meddling with it. Verily, we doubt if either poetry or theology be 


any better for their interference. 
* CF * * # 


* % * 


Now let us turn to some quite different poetry of the period, but 
which is as truly its offspring and product as anything written by 
Mr. Tennyson, Mr. Arnold, or Mr. Swinburne. A monk is dying: 


“ Jesu, Maria—I am near to death, 
‘And thou art calling me; I know it now.” 


His friends around him are plunged in prayer to apostles, evangelists, 
martyrs, and confessors, to aid him in his closing hour; and as their 
impetrations cease, he himself takes up the sacred strain, and spends 
his final moments in a profession of faith : 


“ Firmly I believe, and truly, 
God is Three, and God is One; 
And I next acknowledge duly 
Manhood taken by the Son. 
And I trust and hope most fully 
In that Manhood crucified ; 
And each thought and deed unruly 
Do to death, as He has died. 
Simply to His grace and wholly 
Light and life and strength belong ; 
And I love supremely, solely, 
Him the holy, Him the strong. 
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Sanctus fortis, sanctus Deus, 

De profundis oro te, 
Miserere, Judex meus, 
Parce mihi, Domine. 





‘And I hold in veneration, 
Fox the love of Him alone, 
Holy Church as His creation, 
And her teachings as His own, 
And I take with joy whatever 
Now besets me, pain or fear, 
And with a strong will T sever 
All the ties which bind me here. 
Adoration aye be given 
With and through the angelic host, 
To the God of earth and heaven, 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. 
Sanctus fortis, sanctus Deus, 
De profundis oro te, 
Miserere, Judex meus, 
Mortis in discrimine.” 





With such words upon his lips he dies, but to awake immediately to 
another life : 


“T went to sleep; and now I am refreshe!. 
A strange refreshment: for I feel in ine 
An inexpressive lightness, and a sense 
Of freedom, as I were at length myself, 
And ne’er had been before.” 





Presently he hears “a heart-subduing melody.” It is the voice of 
his angel-guardian, who thus sings: 






“My work is done, 
My task is oer, 
And so I come, 
Taking it home, 
For the crown is won. 
Alleluia, 
For evermore. 






“This child of clay 
To me was given, 
To rear and train 
By sorrow and pain 
In the narrow way. 
Alleluia, 


From earth to heaven.” 


When, at last, the angel has ceased his beatific strains, the dis- 
embodied soul addresses him, and is by him instructed in the difference 
between the particular and the general judgment, just as it is laid 
down in the theology of the Roman Catholie Church, = they 

— 
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are discoursing, there reaches their ears “a sour and uncouth disson- 
ance.” It proceeds from demons: 


“ Hungry and wild, to claim their property 
And gather souls for hell.” 


Thus the doctrine of eternal punishment, so shocking to modern 
Christian ears polite, is distinctly alluded to; and, indeed, one of the 
songs of the guardian-angel concludes with “ All praise to Him,” 


* Who raises Mary to be Queen of Heaven, 
While Lucifer is left, condemned, and unforgiven.” 


| Into the mouth of the demons is put mocking language, such as 
is not unfrequently heard in terrestrial discourse, and which may not 
unfairly be taken as the actual lesson intended to be inculcated even by 
Mr. Tennyson’s “St. Simeon Stylites :” 
“ What’s a saint? 
| One whose breath 
Doth the air taint 
Before his death; 
A bundle of bones 
Which fools adore, 
| Ha! ha! 
When life is o’er, 
Which rattle and stink 
E’en in the flesh. 3 
From shrewd good sense, j 
He'll slave for hire, 4 
And does but aspire 
To the heaven above 
With sordid aim, 
And not from love, 
Ha! ha!” 


“ How impotent they are!” exclaims the soul, who hears but cannot 


| see them: 
| * T see not those false spirits; shall I see 
My dearest Master, when I reach His Throne ?” 





This he hopes to do, seeing that 


wk . . ; : . . in life 
When I looked forward to my purgatory, 
It ever was my solace to believe 
That, ere I plunged amid the avenging flame, 
I had one sight of Him to strengthen me.” 


The angel assures him that he will : 


“ Yes, for one moment thou shalt see thy Lord. 
# * x a * * 


One moment; but thou knowest not, my child, 
What thou dost ask: that sight of the Most Fair 
Will gladden thee, but it will pierce thee too.” 
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After passing through various choirs of angelicals, who are all 
singing their appropriate hymns, the soul, conducted by its guardian 
angel, gains the stairs, which rise towards the Presence Chamber: 


“The smallest portions of the edifice, 
Cornice, or frieze, or balustrade, or stair, 
The very pavement is made up of life— 
Of holy, blessed, and immortal beings, 
Who hymn their Maker’s praise continually.” 


Accordingly, “ Angels of the Sacred Stair” are likewise hymning 
it, and this is the strain their love pours forth: 


“ Father, whose goodness none can know, but they 
Who see Thee face to face, 
By man hath come the infinite display 
Of Thine all-loving grace ; 
But fallen man—the creature of a day— 
Skills not that love to trace. 
It needs, to tell the triumph Thou hast wrought, 
An angel’s deathless fire, an angel’s reach of thought. 
It needs that very angel, who with awe, 
Amid the garden shade, 
The great Creator in His sickness saw, 
Scothed by a creature’s aid, 
And agonized, as victim of the Law, 
Which He himself had made; 
For who can praise Him in His depth and height, 
But he who saw Him reel in that victorious fight ?” 


In another moment the soul is before the judgment-seat, and what 
the angel-guardian foretold arrives. The sight of the dear Master 
gladdens but pierces, and the soul instantly swoons. When he 
re-awakens to consciousness, this is his only demand : 


“Take me away, and in the lowest deep 

There let me be, 

And there in hope the long night-watches keep, 
Told out for me. 

There, motionless and happy in my pain, 
Lone, not forlorn, 

There will I sing my sad, perpetual strain, 
Until the morn. 

There will I sing and soothe my stricken breast, 
Which ne'er can cease 

To throb, and pine, and languish, till possest 
Of its Sole Peace. 

There will I sing my absent Lord and Love ;— 
Take me away, 

That sooner I may rise, and go above 
And see Him in the truth of everlasting day.” 


The guardian angel then carries the soul to “the golden prison,” 
where the spirits in purgatory are singing hymns of praise and love 
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to God; and as he bears him along, he chants the following words, 
with which the poem concludes : 


“ Softly and gently, dearly-ransomed soul, 
In my most loving arms I now enfold thee, 
And o’er the penal waters as they roll, 
I poise thee, and I lower thee, and hold thee. 


“ And carefully I dip thee in the lake, 
And thou, without a sob or a resistance, 
Dost through the flood thy rapid passage take, 
Sinking deep, deeper, into the dim distance. 


« Angels, to whom the willing task is given, 
Shall tend, and nurse, and lull thee as thou liest ; 
And masses on the earth, and prayers in heaven, 
Shall aid thee at the Throne of the Most Highest. 


“Farewell, but not for ever! brother dear, 
Be brave and patient on thy bed of sorrow; 
Swiftly shall pass thy night of trial here, 
And I will come and wake thee on the morrow.” 


It has been impossible to refrain from copious quotations, since our 
purpose was to show two things: firstly, that we have here a very 
beautiful and very complete poem; secondly, that not only in spirit 
and tone, but in every detail and particular, we have the most salient, 


and to Protestants the most scandalising, doctrines of the Roman 
Catholic Church introduced and even obtruded. In fact, the whole 
system of Roman Catholic theology is here exposed, and employed as 
a reality, and a matter so utterly beyond question as to form the 
necessary machinery of any dramatic action beyond the grave. And 
who is the author of this poem—the man in the workings of whose 
individual mind the intelligent portion of the English public is more 
interested than in that of any other living person, unless Mr. John 
Stuart Mill is in this respect to be bracketed equal with him? The 
name of the poem is “The Dream of Gerontius,” and its author is 
Dr. Newman. Away from the turmoil of life, free from all ambition, 
possessed by a humility that perhaps has never been rivalled, cut off 
from the Anglican communion by his abandonment of it, and virtually 
lost to the Roman Catholic communion by the ignominious jealousy 
and base dread which its more influential hierarchs in this country 
entertain of his splendid powers, the author of Gerontius “sits apart,” 
but not “ holding no form of creed ;” on the contrary, holding a most 
definite creed, and, musts amicus as he is, never taking up even the 
secular lyre save to infuse something sacred into the strain. He never 
doubts—he only asserts ; and when he asserts, it is but to reassert, in 
a manner more personal to himself, the beliefs embodied in “The 
Dream of Gerontius.” To him the month of May is the month of 
Mary, and he sings them together. St. Philip—the head of the order 
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to which Dr. Newman belongs—is to him a living friend, and over 
and over again he addresses him in loving verse. His own guardian 
angel, too, is spoken of as: 


“ My oldest friend—mine from the hour 
When first I drew my breath, 
* Mine, when I stand before the Judge ; 
And mine, if spared to stay 
Within the golden furnace, till 
My sin is burned away. 


“ And mine, O Brother of my soul, 
When my release shall come ; 
Thy gentle arms shall lift me then, 
Thy wings shall waft me home.” 


It is no mere tender woman that writes thus, but the clearest 
logician and most skilled dialectician of his time. In another poem, 
called “The Golden Prison,” the same sentiments occur. He is to 
be saved, he hopes, but saved by fire. The same turn of mind, though 
less distinctly pronounced, is to be seen in poems written by him 
before he passed from the fold of the church in which he was born 
into that of the church into which it is now evident he will die. 
Traces of it are to be followed up and down the “Lyra Apostolica,” 
in which the poems signed 3 are all by Dr. Newman. Turn, for 
instance, to those under the heading of “ Severity,” especially Lxxx1., 
in which he complains bitterly of the soft, indifferent spiritual temper 
of the time. As for contemplating all creeds with a “lazy bene- 
volence,” he can think of such a state of mind only to be aroused by 
it to scorn: 

* One only way to life: 
One Faith, delivered once for all; 
One holy Band, endowed with Heaven’s high call; 
One earnest, endless strife !— 
This is the Church th’ Eternal framed of old. 


“Smooth open ways, good store ; 
A creed for every clime and age, 
By Mammon’s touch new moulded o’er and o’er ; 
No cross, no war to wage; 
This is the Church our earth-dimmed eyes behold.” 


Addressing the religious liberalism of his time, he tells its disciples : 
“ And so ye halve the Truth; for ye in heart, 
At best, are doubters whether it be true; 


The theme discarding as unmeet for you.” 


With the spirit of the age he has no sympathy. Itis “a falling age,” 
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“a self-flattering age.” England is only the “Tyre of the West.” 
In one poem he avers: 


‘But now I see that men are mad awhile, 
And joy the age to come will think with me. 
"Tis the old history : Truth without a home, 
Despised and slain—then rising from the tomb.” 


For him there is no “ painful riddle of the earth,” no “something in 
the world amiss, to be unriddled by-and-by.” Earth is merely a pre- 
paration for heaven. The something amiss will never be righted this 
side the grave. The “Golden Year” is an idle dream, and the “ Golden 
Prison” is the one reality. It never enters his head to exclaim with 
Mr. Browning: 

“To be a Christian is hard.” 


To the forlorn state of Mr. Arnold he is a stranger; and the dainty 
divinities of Mr. Swinburne’s imagination figure in his mind only as 
a chorus of demons. The pvem entitled “The Greek Fathers” 
might well have been written after perusing Mr. Morris's “ Earthly 
Paradise.” 
“Let others sing thy heathen praise, 
Fallen Greece! the thought of holier days 
In my sad heart abides,” 


it begins, and concludes with a glorification of 


, Clement’s varied page, 
And Dionysius, ruler sage, 
In days of doubt and pain : 
And Origen, with eagle eye, 
And saintly Basil’s purpose high 
To smite imperial heresy, 
And cleanse the altar’s stain.” 


In a word, his poetry is not the poetry of doubt and desolation, or 
even of sweet sadness and the faint trusting of a larger hope. It is 
the poetry of ardent faith, imbedded in the most astonishingly definite 
forms that faith has ever assumed. 

Nor does he stand alone; otherwise we might perhaps allow our- 
selves—though in this scientific age there would be some difficulty in 
the process—to regard Doctor Newman, on his poetic side, as an 
isolated and unaccountable phenomenon. But he is well attended. 
Open Sir Aubrey de Vere’s Poems. ‘To whom are they dedicated, to 
begin with? “To the Very Rev. John Henry Newman, D.D., with 
the utmost respect and gratitude.” They are a fitting tribute, for 
they breathe the same spirit that pervades ‘‘ The Dream of Gerontius.” 
Turn to “A Protestant’s Musings at Rome.” To what conclusion does 
it please Sir Aubrey de Vere to lead the soliloquiser? That subjec- 
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tion is glorified by the obedience to God paid through the Pope, his 
Vicar! That the Apostles reign at Rome : 


“ Reign from their tombs, and conquer from their dust. 
Behold the mystery of the ages! oe 
i ee er ee ae ee History is mad, 
Or finds its meaning here. One mystery vast 
Solves here philosophy’s uncounted riddles : 
Time and its tumults here are harmonised : 
Hope is here found, or nowhere! 
As a mist 
That strives no longer, swept by quivering winds 
From some peaked mountain, my oppression leaves me. 
The world is mine once more. Refreshed I rise ; 
And gales of life from that celestial bourne 
Whereto we tend, strike on me. With soft shock 
Yon almond bower lets fall its summer snow.” 


Look next at the author’s sonnets, especially those “On the Discipline 
of the Church.” Monastic cloisters, when treated by Sir Aubrey de 
Vere, cut a very different figure from what they are made to do by 
Mr. Browning ; as, for example, in the latter’s “ Soliloquy in a Spanish 
Cloister.” 


“ Baths of the Church! seclusions sad, yet dear!” 


Sir Aubrey calls them, and labels them as places of sweet refuge for 
the troubled and the tired : 


“ Alas! world-wearied spirits, fly no more! 
These springs make strong the feeble knees: these dews 
Efface the lines of lingering care; infuse 
Immortal youth through bosoms of threescore :— 
Draw near. The angels shall your introit sing, 
Fanning your weary foreheads with assuasive wing.” 


Again and again he loves to point out how with benign solicitude the 
Church reconciles earth and heaven: 


‘She plants a cross on every pine-girt ledge : 
A chancel by each river's lilied edge. 
Where’er her Catholic dominion broods, 
Behold how two Infinities are mated, 

The Mighty and Minute, by the control 

Of love or duty, linked with care sublime ! 
On earth no spot, no fleeting point of time, 
Within our mind no thought, within our soul 
No feeling, doth she leave unconsecrated.” 


Just as Dr. Newman can think of England only as the “ Tyre of the 
West,” so Sir Aubrey de Vere can think of her only as in the future 
a penitent convert : 
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“Tt must be so. The sceptred hand whereon 
The secular future of the world is stayed 
Shall rise, its matricidal madness gone, 
Vestal once more. Once more, with saints to aid. 
England shall lift that conquering cross on high, 
Which gave her Constantine the victory.” 


Not long ago there died “A Priest of the Oratory,” once well 
known and honoured in the English Church—¥ather Faber; and 
he, too, gave to the world, beside some purely spiritual works, a 
volume of poems. It might still be Sir Aubrey de Vere who is 
writing, for the sentiment is the same; but it is not. It is Father 
Faber : 

“© France! all license gained is but a loss 
Of liberty; and thou wert then most free 
When thou wert proud, with blameless pride, to be 
Nought but the foremost vassal of the Cross.” 


He speaks of the wide camp of angels : 


he i a RS sy 
Even now this glorious kingdom to recast 
With patient art in Faith’s magnificent mould; 
To make it saintly as the France of old, 
And rivet once again its broken past.” 


When at Rome, Faber saw nothing but “ Holy Church” warding off 
wrath from the world, and ‘“ weak saints upbearing thrones and 
states.’ - Ages which are habitually spoken of with contempt are to 
him 
“ Beautiful times, times past, in whose deep art, 

As in a field by angels furrowed, lay 

The seeds of heavenly beauty, set apart 

For altar-fiowers and ritual display. 

Beautiful times, from whose calm bosom sprung 

Abbeys and chantries, and a very host 

Of quiet places upon every coast, 

Where Christ was served, and blessed Mary sung.” 


_In the sonnets on “Luther at Rome,” “The Papacy,” “Ordeals,” &e., 
the same sentiments recur and abound, bringing into luminous distine- 
tion, to use his own phraseology : 


* The adverse circles of the Church and world.” 


About the same time that Faber died, died also Miss Adelaide 
Procter, who likewise was admitted some years before her death into 
the Roman Catholic Church ; and her poems, written by her long before 
that event, are distinctly ominous of what was coming. She writes of 


“ Crownéd Mind, and nothing more, 
The great idol men adore.” 





THE POETRY OF THE PERIOD. 
Read her “ Life and Death :” 


“The crown must be won for Heaven, dear, 
In the battle-field of life : 
My child, though thy foes are strong and tried, 
He loveth the weak and small; 
The angels of Heaven are on thy side, 
And God is over all.” 
Read her poem on “ Thankfulness : ” 


“7 thank Thee, Lord, that here our souls, 
Though amply blest, 
Can never find, although they seek, 
A perfect rest— 
Nor ever shall, until they lean 
On Jesus’ breast.” 
Read her “Two Worlds,” “The Warrior to his Dead Bride,” “The 
Story of the Faithful Soul ”—read, in fact, almost everything she has 
ever written—and you will find only pity for the world, a contempt of 
death, and a yearning, without any admixture of doubt, for the home 
beyond the grave: 
“Tt is because my heart is stilled, 
Not broken by despair, 
Because I see the grave is bright, 
And death itself is fair— 
I dread no more the wrath of Heaven: 
I have an angel there.” 

Far from dwelling too much, as some may possibly think we have 
done, on these Roman Catholic poets, in our opinion we have not 
dwelt half enough; and it is only lack of space that bids us halt. 
For we have by no means exhausted the list. The author of “The 
Angel in the House,” Mr. Coventry Patmore, who had been writing 
in a Roman Catholic strain years before he guessed it, has also now 
formally passed over to the Roman Catholic camp; and had we the 
space, we should be glad to compare his views upon woman—putting 
them side by side with those of Mr. Kenelm Digby, author of “ Mores 
Catholici,” &e., as recently expressed in a small volume of poetry, 
chiefly on that same theme—with those held and expounded by the 
opposite poetical school of thought. Adding the remark that delicacy 
alone restrains us from naming one or two other fairly well-known 
poets and poetesses who seem to us to be on the highroad to Rome, 
we will close this portion of our subject. 

But what are the literary reflections it suggests? Did these Roman 
Catholic poets stand alone, the phenomenon would still be remarkable 
enough. But they do not stand alone; and it is quite impossible that 
they should have done so. For they, too, form part of the Poetry of 
the Period; and if we had not such poems as the “In Memoriam” 
and “The Two Voices” of Mr. Tennyson, the “Christmas Eve and 
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Easter Day ” of Mr. Browning, “ At the Grande Chartreuse ” and “To 
the Memory of Obermann” by Mr. Arnold, the declared and defiant anti- 
Christian spirit of Mr. Swinburne, together with his glorification of 
paganism, in which he has been indirectly but practically joined by all 
the rest; neither should we have had “ The Dream of Gerontius,” and 
all the many various outpourings of a resolutely dogmatic Roman 
Catholic muse, such as we have been passing in review. For in 
addition to the other antics in which modern poetry indulges, it has 
positively taken upon itself to rush into controversy. An imaginary 
Cambridge mathematician has long been laughed at for asking what 
Milton’s “ Paradise Lost” proved. But a poem nowadays is almost as 
good as condemned if it proves nothing. Homer, Shakespeare, Dante, 
Chaucer, are all supposed, in this pottering, conscious nineteenth 
century, to have meant something more than lies on the surface; and 
hundreds of sapient expositors are busy telling us what is the inner 
meaning of their verse. What wonder, then, if poems written under 
the auspices of such a period should imbibe an argumentative temper, 
and poetry so far forget its mission as to set men by the ears and 
plunge them into the dismal vortex of contradictory demonstrations ? 
It is wholly foreign to our purpose to inquire which of them is right. 
We hope we have shown, as far as opinion is concerned, the same 
toleration to Mr. Swinburne’s Satyrs as to Dr. Newman’s Angels, to 
Sir Aubrey de Vere’s and Father Faber’s “cocksure” sonnets as to 
Mr. Tennyson’s “faint trust in the larger hope,” to Mr. Arnold's 
forlorn state of doubt as to Mr. Browning’s invective against the 
“exhausted air-bell of the critic.” The search after spiritual truths is 
not the province of the poet; and though passing allusions, such as 
are found in nearly all great poets, to the mysteries of life and death, 
are proper and reasonable enough, entire poems on the subject are as 
inappropriate as they are reprehensible. To indulge in them is only 
to drive one nail more into the coffin of the Poetry of the Period. And 
if such a search be forbidden to poets, gud poets, equally forbidden 
must it be to the critic to ask what, in the way of truth, has come of 
their perverse inquiries. We have, therefore, rigidly abstained from 
asking. Our function is something very different. It is to note that, 
whilst one set of poets are busy proclaiming that they believe everything, 
another that they believe a little, a third that they believe rather less, 
and a fourth that they believe nothing at all, the cause of sincere faith 
or of sincere scepticism is not advanced one jot, and the cause, end, 
and aim of poetry are being forgotten altogether. We have already 
said that Science is an intruder inside the domains of the Muse. 
Theology has just as little right to admittance. And it is only in an 
age in which the Muse is incapable of holding its own, by producing 
really great poetry, that such a monstrous confusion of limits and 
functions could possibly have occurred. 





Sy Drother Leonard. 


By JULIA KAVANAGH. 


Ir has always seemed to, me since I passed those giddy but happy 
years of youth when we feel too much to care to think—it has, I say, 
always seemed to me, that some of usare born to act and to suffer, and 
others to sit passively and lock on. From childhood upwards to this 
present hour—when I sit writing alone, a white-haired woman, in an 
old chateau of Provence—to be the silent witness of my brother 
Leonard's life has been my lot. No lover ever came to me; no dream 
of love ever crossed my path. But Ido not regret it; no, I do not 
regret it, though I am now a childless old maid, pale and withered. If 
love, with its blessings and its torments, had sought me, if a husband 
had taken me to another home than this, what should I have known of 
that shy and noble heart which grief never conquered, but a great joy 
broke and stilled for ever ! 

According to the world’s estimate my brother Leonard’s life was 
not an eventful one. For in this, too, the parts allotted to the actors 
in the great drama of life are unequally divided. Some get the glori- 
ous destinies. Their star sets or rises in a sort of tempestuous splen- 
dour, and leaves a long track of light behind it through the dull pages 
of history. So far as I can see, they are not more noble, more heroic, 
more beautiful than others of whom there is no record, who live and 
die unremembered save by a few faithful hearts, But, after all, what 
matter? What is it to my brother Leonard in his grave if the world 
never knew that it lost in hima pure heart, chivalrous and true as that 
which once beat in the bosom of Bayard—of the knight who knew 
neither reproach nor fear, and who died in all honour after living 
without a stain? My brother Leonard never wielded lance or sword, 
but there are other battles fought in life than those in which blood is 
shed ; and of all who ever struggled nobly against adverse fate, who 
knew how to bear defeat, or, harder still, how not to triumph over 
a conquered enemy, none were ever more worthy of honour than this 
unremembered man. 


He was the eldest and I the youngest of a large family of children, 
all born in this old Provengal nest built on a rock above the Mediter- 
ranean Sea. It is a fair old manor enough, at least I think it so: I 
like its yellow sunburnt front and the square tower which rises above 
its low roof, and its many tall windows, with small glass panes, which 
flash again in the fiery light of the setting sun. I like its broad view 
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of an azure sea with a whitening horizon, and even the arid plains 
which surround our old home I like too. For in that desert our green 
garden is like a beautiful oasis, cool and shady. It is an old-fashioned 
garden—they have none such now—with straight alleys and clipped 
trees; here and there a few heathen statues, moss-stained and mil- 
dewed, appear in the bowers; and on the iawn, in front of the house, 
a slender fountain ever throws up its waters, howsoever hot the noon- 
day sun may be. But why doI speak of all this? Iam the last of 
the De Lansacs, and in my languid veins their once hot Provengal 
blood is dying away feebly. 

We were great and rich once, say the records of Provence ; but the 
religious wars proved our undoing. We were Catholics, and had many 
a fight with our old foes and neighbours the De Sainte Foys, who held 
the new faith. We beat them of course, but though we were fierce 
and revengeful, we scorned to enrich ourselves with the spoils of our 
enemies, and as they soon bent to the storm the warfare which well- 
nigh ruined us left them rich. Better times came for them, and worse 
times for us; they married heiresses and throve, whilst we wedded poor 
girls, had large families, and got poorer and poorer. We had but 
a slender pittance left under the First Napoleon’s reign, but we hated 
the De Sainte Foys, whose grand old chateau on the ‘opposite hill 
went on adding wings and building “ pavillons,” whilst our poor old 
manor crumbled away. The sight of it fed our hate. Asa child I 
looked at it with wrath, and even now, when it holds all that is dearest 
to me, I never care to gaze at its broad facade. 

My brother Leonard and I were the only survivors of a large 
family, and many years divided us. Both our parents were dead, and 
we lived here alone with a maiden aunt, a pale faded woman, such as I 
am now, who glided noiselessly about the old rooms and seldom spoke. 

All the De Sainte Foys were handsome, and all the De Lansacs were 
tall. My brother was six feet high, a gaunt, thin young man, with 
harsh features, keen eyes, and heavy eyebrows. He was a great 
sportsman, yet most inconsistently tender-hearted. I never saw him 
strike his dogs, I never saw him hurt a fly; once his gun was out of 
his hands he was the gentlest of creatures. or all that he was 
a great hater. Especially did he hate the Corsican, as he called Bona- 
parte, and perhaps he hated him all the more that the De Sainte Foys 
were devoted to the new dynasty, and spent all their time in Paris. I 
remember the scornful looks my brother often cast on the closed 
windows of their chateau. “ Just like them,” he muttered. “ Time- 
servers; anything for money, anything for rank; just like them !” 

I was sent to a convent when I was ten years old, and I remained 
there till I was seventeen. The nuns were very kind to me, but spite 
their kindness I pined for my old home and the sea dashing up the 
beach, and the green garden with its mutilated statues and its little 
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fountain. So, when I stepped out of the convent-gates into the little 
carriole which had been sent for me with our old servant Saint Jean, 
I was, spite a few tears shed at parting from my kind companions, as 
gay as a lark. The sun was setting when we reached home. The 
sunburnt land looked flooded with fire and gold, and our old manor 
seemed almost fresh and young again in the glorious light. I skipped 
lightly out of the little jolting car; I ran up the stone steps, still 
as worn and uneven as of yore; I entered the bare old hall with 
all the grim De Lansacs looking down at me from the walls—we were 
not a handsome family—and I felt the happiest creature alive, till my 
aunt, coming downstairs to meet me, told me that Leonard was away 
in Paris, and that no one knew when he would come back. This 
sobered me at once. I felt anxious. The times were troubled. Napo- 
leon had left Elba and been conquered at Waterloo. Monsieur de 
Sainte Foy, I knew, was a proscribed man, for we had met a party of 
soldiers in search of him. Yet, surely—surely, my brother the Cor- 
sican-hater was safe! “Oh yes, quite safe,” answered my aunt. 
Then, looking at me wistfully, she added, “ Rose,”—oh ! what a mockery 
that name of mine seems now,—“ we have a guest! Our old cousin 
the Viscount died, you know, leaving a widow and child almost desti- 
tute ; they are both here, and are likely to remain. You will do well to 
be friendly with them. Madame de Lansac is a great beauty, and has 
been rather spoiled, and her little girl is very wilful; but still,” said 
my aunt, looking at me in that wistful way, “ you will do well to be 
friendly with them.” Youth is inclined to friendliness, and as my 
aunt’s real meaning never once occurred to me, I cheerfully promised 
to be all that the beautiful Madame de Lansac could wish. I had no 
immediate opportunity of showing her how amiable I was; she did 
not appear, and when my aunt left me to attend to some “domestic 
matters I remained alone. 

But does solitude really exist for ail with the delightful compa- 
nionship of its thousand dreams and hopes and wishes, which are ever 
flitting about it like gay motes in the noonday sun? Besides, could I 
feel lonely in the home of my childhood? I went up to my old room, 
and found it unchanged after all those years; then I ran down to the 
garden, so fresh and dewy in the pleasant evening; I explored every 
green nook, I looked fondly at the poor old statues and fancied that 
they looked back kindly at me. I was half crazy with the joy of being 
home again. 

Of all the rooms in the manor, there was one which, even as a child, 
I had dearly liked—the upper room in the square turret, whence there 
was a view of land and sea unrivalled in the province, it was said. 
Why should I not climb up to it now, like the Lady of Malbrouk in the 
ballad, and gaze at a blue sea and a pale sky, where white stars began 
to twinkle, though the horizon was still rosy with departed fires! 
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Perhaps I might even see a boat gliding along the waters—one of those 
low boats with broad lateen sails which I had so often thought of in my 
inland convent home. 

There is a broad central staircase in our manor, with steps of massive 
stone and balustrades of iron, which takes us to the highest floor of the 
house, and ends in a long corridor, full of doors, all leading to unte- 
nanted chambers save one, which gives access to the dark and narrow 
spiral stairs that climb up the body of the square tower, and take one 
to a little room with four windows and a terrace around it. I seldom 
go there now, for my breath has failed me of late; my sight, too, is 
weak and dim, and sees no more as it once beheld them the glories 
of God’s world; but I was light as a bird then, aye, and as keen-eyed 
too, and in a few minutes I had reached the rcom in the tower. It 
was much altered from my childish remembrance of it. I had ever 
known it bleak and bare-looking, and now it bore manifest signs 
of being tenanted. There was a flask of wine on a table, and when I 
curiously lifted up an old piece of tapestry which divided the room in 
two, I saw with surprise a low camp-bed behind it. “I suppose some 
servant sleeps here,’ I thought, and stepping out through one of the 
windows on the terrace I looked around me with a delight which 
made me forget all else. ‘The evening was very bright and clear, the 
sea lay calm and lovely beneath me, and far as eye could reach there 
spread a noble land stretching to the base of purple-looking hills. It 
was very fine, but I had no time to linger over the beauty around me. 
I was roused by a sound of voices coming from the room within. 
Hiding behind the shutters of the open window, I listened and 
peeped in. 

“ T tell you, I cannot,” said a man’s voice, “ and I never said that I 
could. You must marry him.” 

The low weeping of a woman answered him. I saw the man first. 
He was no servant, as I had thought, but a gentleman, and, though 
long past youth, one of the handsomest men I had ever seen. He 
stood facing me with his arms folded acrozs his breast, and a careless, 
defiant look in his dark eyes, that gazed steadily on the clear evening 
sky. The lady was leaning against the wall with one of her hands 
resting on a chair. I could not see her at first, but when she turned 
her face to me I was bewildered at her beauty. He was handsome, 
but enchanting loveliness are the only words that can describe her. If 
such she looked to me when overpowered by sorrow, what must she 
have been when gladness beamed from those deep blue eyes, and 
happy smiles played on that sweet young face with its cloud of golden 
hair! I had never seen two such handsome creatures out of the fairy 
tales, and I was all amazement to see them here. 

“OQ heavens!” she cried, clasping her white hands in an agony 
of grief, “ have I betrayed him for that ?” 
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“Why need he know it ?” asked her companion, drawing towards 
her. Iwas very young, very innocent, and would not understand their 
meaning ; but some revelation of it came to me when the door of the 
the turret-chamber, which had remained ajar, opened, and my brother 
Leonard came in with such a look on his white face as I had never 
seen there before. She uttered a low cry, and starting back he turned 
pale as death ; but Leonard raised his hand, and uttered an imperious 
‘Hush !” which silenced them. Tor a moment the room was so still 
that I could hear the low dash of the water on the shore below. 

“So that is the end,” said Leonard, looking at them in sorrow and 
in scorn; “that is the end of trust and faith in man and woman. Do 
not answer—hear me both. Madam, I shall deal first with you. As 
the widow of my cousin, you asked me for a home, and I gave you 
one. When you came to this house with your child, your beauty, I 
confess it, touched my heart; but if you had not one day given me to 
understand that you had seen my love, and that it might be welcome, 
I never should have wooed a lady so young and so beautiful as you 
are. On such a hint, however, I spoke and was accepted. I pro- 
mised to become your protector and the father of your child, and you, 
I suppose, agreed to be true to me. How have you kept your 
pledge? Speak, but no, do not answer; be silent, let not at least 
your lips be perjured, even though your heart is false.” He ceased: 
he was dreadfully agitated, and the lady sobbed pitifully ; but he soon 
recovered, and turning to her companion, he said, almost calmly :— 
“You, Monsieur de Sainte Foy, came to me in your peril, and trusting 
to my generosity and honour bade me revenge the old feud of our 
ancestors by saving your life. How did I receive you? Like a 
brother. And how have you repaid me? You know on what errand 
I went to Paris. Well, sir, I have succeeded; you are pardoned. 
You can leave this house ; you need its shelter no more. You can go 
back openly to your own home, where you, too, have a child, sir, a boy 
for whose sake you implored my compassion ; but mark my words, do 
not forget to take this lady with you.” 

“T cannot—I am married,” sulkily said Monsieur de Sainte Foy, 
for the first time attempting to answer my brother. 

“You are a widower, sir,” answered Leonard, gravely ; “ your wife 
died whilst I was in Paris. I repeat it, you can take this lady with 
you. And, sir,” he added, his eyes flashing angrily from beneath his 
heavy eyebrows, “let me advise you to do her justice. She is the 
widow of my cousin, and I will not see her wronged. I say no 
more; you are my guest, and though you have forgotten it, sir, I 
remember it still.” 

So saying, he turned away and left them. My eyes were blind 
with tears, and my heart was full of sorrow for my brother Leonard. 
I stood awhile looking down at the swelling bosom of the sca; then, 
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when I was, or at least when I looked calm, I entered the room. The 
guilty pair had vanished: they left the manor that night, and this 
was the story of my brother’s youth. 

From that day forth Leonard was an altered man. He took to 
books, and became a great reader. His gun was added to the rusty 
old armour in the hall, and remained there unused; his days were 
spent in the library. His two hounds, Capitaine and Diane, used to 
go and seck him there, locking at him with wistful questioning eyes ; 
but though they always got a caress and a kind word, they could not 
lure him forth. “Why should I go and murder poor harmless 
creatures that never wronged or betrayed me?” he once said, and 
that was the only allusion I ever heard him make to the treachery 
that had darkened his existence. The blessing of a long life was 
not granted to the betrayers. Both died within a year of their 
marriage. Young De Sainte Foy was brought up in Paris, and 
seldom came to Provence; his stepmother’s child was adopted by a 
distant relation of her mother, and taken to Tours; she, too, married 
and died young; we never saw her. And thus time passed, and I 
became a sedate old maid, and after my aunt's death kept house for 
my brother Leonard, a hale and vigorous old man, whose locks were 
grey indeed, but whose step was as firm and whose eyes were as keen 
as ever. He was cheerful, too, and the joyous heartiness of his laugh 
was something to remember in a man of his years. We left home 
rarely, and the last time that business took us forth our return was 
made memorable by a very unforeseen event. We had been a week 
away, and I felt heartily glad when I saw once more the square tower 
rising above the yellow front of our old manor. Leonard, too, uttered 
a relieved “ Ah!” as he helped me to alight, and Genevieve, our trusty 
old female servant, came forth to meet us with a beaming face. 

“Thank Heaven!” she said, crossing herself, “it had seemed a 
hundred years since we had gone away, but all was right now, and 
the little girl had come quite safely, praised be Heaven! A real 
cherub! Tor though her grandmother had been foolish and wicked 
enough to marry a De Sainte Foy, the child—glory be to all the 
saints !—did not belong to that brood.” 

Here was news for us! The relations of that poor little orphan, 
our sixth or seventh cousin, had with rare coolness transferred her to 
us, and taken advantage of our absence to deceive poor Genevieve. 
Without uttering a word my brother opened the door of our sitting- 
room. It is a large room, with brown oaken walls and a polished 
floor. A stream of red sunshine from the west was pouring in 
through the farthest window, that at which I always sit, because it 
has a deep recess and a broad ledge on which I put my work. To 
this ledge the little stranger had climbed, and there she now sat in a 
forlorn attitude, with her feet gathered beneath her, and her little 
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hands clasped around her knees. She might be six or seven years 
old. She looked fair as a lily in her deep mourning, and when she 
turned towards us, and shook back her yellow curls . look at us with 
wistful wonder in her deep blue eyes, I knew at once the lovely face 
of her beautiful grandmother. I looked at my brother Leonard. His 
heavy brows were bent, and his keen eyes fastened on the child witll 
a steady gaze. He smiled, too, rather a grim ironical smile, which 
seemed to say, “So the traitress has come back to De Lansac after 
all.” But the little thing returned his look very fearlessly, and, to my 
surprise, smiled up in his face, and never minded me. 

We had not the heart to send her away. We kept her, and I soon 
loved her dearly. She was a good, lovely, and joyous creature. It 
was like having a bird, or a sunbeam, or anything bright and gay, to 
have her in the house. Leonard never took the least notice of her; I 
som etimes fancied he did not see her, so unconscious did he seem of 
her presence. Yet of us two it was this cold and careless cousin 
whom the perverse child preferred. She would leave me any day to 
sneak after him. Lucie had been a year with us when Genevieve, 
who doted upon her, came in one afternoon with startled looks. The 
child was missing; she had been searched for over all the manor, 
and she was not to be found. My brother looked up from his book, 
and rose. I followed him up the central stairs, then up again in the 
tower to the chamber, which he unlocked, and there we found Lucie 
fast asleep in his chair, curled round like a faithful little spaniel 
waiting for its master. 

My brother never said a word, but took her up, and carried her 
downstairs still fast asleep, and when Lucie woke below she was on 
his knee, in his arms, and from that day forth in his heart. They 
were seldom apart. If you heard my brother's stately step about the 
house, you also heard a pair of little feet pattering after him. His 
loud cheerful laugh was ever echoed by a childish voice clear as a 
silver bell, and if he locked himself up in the library for an hour's 
lonely reading, his case was vain unless he also closed the window ; for 
Lucie would climb up to the sill, jump down, and stealing behind his 
chair lay her rosy cheek to his, and mingle her golden locks with his 
iron-grey curls. How could he help loving a creature so endearing — 
one who thought, felt, loved, and hated as he did, and who detested ‘the 
De Sainte Foys as cordially as if she had been a genuine De Lansac ? 
I tried to check the feeling: in the first place because it was un- 
christian, and in the second because the De Sainte Foys were in the 
shade just then. The son of my brother's betrayer lived in Paris, 
and squandered or gambled all his large property away. The old 
chateau itself would have gone if he had not died rather suddenly, 
leaving but one son, a young man of whom report spoke well, and 
who, aller his father's death, came to Provence with the intention, it 
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was said, of remaining. It seemed strange tosee the windows of the 
chateau open again after they had been closed so many years; but we 
got used to it. 

Monsieur de Sainte Foy had not been back more than a month, and 

Lucie was about seventeen, when he unexpectedly called upon us one 
‘morning. I was working, Lucie sat by me unwinding silk, and my 
brother was reading, when our solitary manservant Jacques came in, 
and with scared ]ooks announced our unexpected visitor. We all rose 
to receive the hereditary enemy of our house. He was a very hand- 
some young man—all the De Sainte Foys were handsome—with a 
manly young face, in which I did my best to read hereditary perfidy, 
but could not. There was truth in his dark eyes, truth in his smile, 
and truth in the very sound of his voice. 

“Monsieur de Lansac,” he said, coming forward, “our ancestors 
have not been friends, I am told; but I am young, I feel guiltless of 
the past, whatever it may be, and have no wish to cherish its resent- 
ments or its hatreds. I therefore come to you hoping that you will 
be so good as to grant your neighbourly advice and friendliness to one 
who, though a stranger to this place, means to live and die in the 
home of those who have gone before him.” 

My brother smiled very kindly, and held out his hand, and thus a 
league of amity was struck between the last of the De Lansacs and 
the last of the De Sainte Foys. 

I had always deplored the old feud, but I had my fears about this 
reconciliation; and when young De Sainte Foy, who did much need 
my brother’s advice, became a frequent visitor at our house, I plainly 
told those fears to Leonard. Lucie was very lovely and very young. 
What if this young gentleman should be smitten with her, and win 
her heart! “Well, and if they should love where would be the 
harm ?” he replied, very kindly. 

Ah! what changes time can bring in its tran! My brother 
actually wished for this thing; and when months passed, and no sign 
of it appeared, I read disappointment in his looks. Well, I too was 
disappointed. They were both young, both handsome, both gifted 
and good, and both exactly suited to each other, as it seemed to me. 
I could not imagine how they met without pleasure and parted with- 
out pain, as unconcerned as if the magic of the word “Love” did, not 
exist for them. Besides, I longed for a love-story. There had been 
none in my own life; my brother’s had ended in bitterness. Why 
would not these perverse young things give me one? It would have 
been so pleasant to see them adoring each other, quarrelling and 
making it up again, and going through their pretty idyll in the green 
garden of our old manor. I was sorry that they did not care for 
each other, and I could not help saying so to my brother one even- 

ing as we walked alone in the garden. Lucie was up in the tower; 
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she had taken a great fancy to it of late, and went up to it every 
evening. 

“And I, too, am sorry, replied Leonard, shaking his grey locks 
regretfully ; “ for, Rose, I like that young man very dearly ; strange 
that a De Lansac should say so, is it not? But he does not care for 
the child, and love will be free. Where is she? In the tower, as 
usual. Let us go up to her. It feels close down here.” 

I do not know why I opposed Leonard’s wish. I seemed to have a 
presentiment of coming evil, and yet all I thought of was that the 
stairs were steep and high, and that the exertion would be too much 
for my brother. But he only laughed, and said he would go and see 
what stars the child was reading up there. He was soon tired, as I 
had foreseen, and obliged to rest on the dark stairs of the tower. A 
sound of voices from above came down to us. Lucie, if she was 
there, was not alone. I heard my brother breathing heavily. 

“ Leonard,” I whispered, “let me go,” for it was a man’s voice that 
mingled with hers. 

He did not answer, but he put me by; in a moment, as it seemed, 
he had reached the door and pushed it open. I followed him in. 
Lucie was alone in the room. Without looking at her, my brother 
went straight to the window, and said calmly, “You may come in, 
sir.” 

And thus summoned, young Monsieur de Sainte Foy left the 
balcony and entered the room. I looked at them both. There they 
were—the two ingrates—as I had seen them so many years before: 
beautiful and deceiving, again betraying the kind friend and the 
generous enemy ; but they were younger than in those bygone days, 
and I could read shame and grief on their two faces. My brother 
looked at them with the very look which I remembered—a cold and 
angry look; and he said, in a cold hard voice — 

“T have read somewhere that what has been is; that the same men 
and women live again and again to do the same deeds over and over, 
and I find the truth of it this day. You, Monsieur de Sainte Foy, 
came to me, your hereditary enemy, asking our old animosity to be 
forgotten ; and when I opened my house to you, as if you had been 
one of its sons, you abused my hospitality. Even so did your grand- 
father act, sir, when I saved his life many years ago. Hush! you 
will speak presently. You,” he added, turning to Lucie, “have 
betrayed me, your adopted father, as she whose image you are betrayed 
me, her future husband ; and, true to your destiny, you chose to do so 
with the descendant of the man to whom I was sacrificed. I, too, 
fulfilled my part in this repetition of an old story, for I was blind, 
trusting, and easily deceived. Well, as I acted before I shall act 
again. Let the lot you have chosen be your lot. You want this 
young girl, Monsieur de Sainte Foy? ‘Take her! For the sake of 
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the few drops of De Lansac blood which flow in her veins she may 
remain in this house till she becomes your wife ; but I shall thank you 
both to have the wedding over quickly, and then let me see either of 
you no more.” 

Lucie buried her face in her hands, and sobbed pitifully ; but the 
young man became crimson, and said passionately, 

“You wrong us, sir; we have been itaprudent, but treachery was 
not in our thoughts. I repeat it, you wrong us.” 

“Do you think Iam angry ?” repliedmy brother Leonard. “ Why, 
you could not help yourselves. It was in your blood to betray me, 
and it was my lot to be deceived by you.” 

“Ah! do not say so,” cried Lucie, attempting to detain him as he 
turned to the door; but he who had so loved her looked at her so 
coldly that she shrank back afraid. So we left them; and, turning 
back, I saw her sinking on a chair, pale as death, whilst her lover 
stood looking after my brother, gnawing his nether lip, as if he still 
smarted under the sting of those bitter words: “It was in your blood 
to betray me.” 

Sad and bitter were the days that followed this ill-fated evening. 
I attempted to say a few words for poor Lucie, but my brother’s only 
answer was, “ Keep her out of my sight till they are married.” 

He was a wilful man—one, too, whom the memory of a great 
wrong had embittered. It was useless to dispute his commands, and 
I told Lucie so. 

“T have deserved it,” was her only answer; and she submitted, and 
kept out of his way. 

The wedding was to be a speedy one, according to my brother's 
wish ; but, oh! how joyless were the few preparations, and with how 
heavy a heart I made them! Three days before that appointed for 
the marriage I again tried to move Leonard. It was a clear and calm 
evening, and we sat together on the wooden bench in the bower where 
the dilapidated Pan is ever playing on a broken reed. I pleaded for 
the two culprits. I spoke of their youth, of the wish he had felt for 
their union, of forgiveness and indulgence. He heard me out, then 
said— 

“T trusted them, and they deceived me without need, without 
cause. By what magic can I ever trust them again ?” 

I felt silenced. What is there, indeed, that can restore a lost faith ? 
Still, I was seeking for some argument wherewith to move him, when 
we were both startled by a sound of steps on the gravelled path. 
Lucie and young De Sainte Foy stood before us. My brother’s pale 
thin face took a slight hectic tinge, and he looked angrily at them 
both, but said not one word. 

“Monsieur de Lansac,” said the young man—and I had never seen 
a nobler and a more loyal look on man’s face than I then saw on his— 
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“we would not thus intrude upon you if we could help doing so, but we 
cannot ; be so good, therefore, as to bear with us for a few moments.” 

“Speak,” impatiently said my brother. 

“ All we have to say is this: our love was born and ripened in 
ignorance ; our interviews were the result of accident; we never 
designed to deceive you, or to betray your trust, and you have laid 
upon us the burden of a sin and a shame which, however much 
appearances may condemn us, we will not bear. We love each other 
very dearly, but having no other means to convince you, we have 
resolved to part for ever rather than give you the right to think that 
we, the descendants of two who unhappily wronged you, have com- 
bined to betray you in your old age as you were betrayed by them in 
your youth. In your presence, therefore, and with her full consent, 
I give up all claim to this young lady’s love. Here I bid her adieu 
for ever, and let the bitterness of such a parting atone for the im- 
prudence which has cost us both so dear.” 

I looked at Leonard; I could scarcely sce him, my eyes were so 
dim with tears ; but he replied, in a low bitter voice— 

“ Yes, the old man has but a few years to live. It will do to wait 
till he is in his grave, will it not?” 

“Ah! we have not deserved this!” cried Lucie. 

“No, we have not deserved it,” answered her lover. “Sir, you 
wrong us very much indeed. A thought so cruel as that of waiting 
for your death never came to us. Our parting is to be irrevocable. 
My house and land are to, be sold, and the first vessel which leaves 
Marseilles will take me to India. We may never mect again, and if 
we do, years will have passed over us—years and their changes. If 
you do not trust us, if you think we are acting a part and speculating 
on your grave, the sin be yours, not ours.” 

“ Marvellous!” replied my brother Leonard, with a low, ironical 
laugh. “A young man gives up his mistress, a girl gives up her 
lover, and all for the sake of a grey-headed old man! Do not ask 
me to believe it.” 

“Sir, it is not merely for your sake that we part,” said young De 
Sainte Foy, with an angry light in his dark eye; “it is also for the 
sake of our honour. Our error has sullied it, but our sacrifice shall 
redeem it; and you yourself, sir, you our accuser, shall confess it.” 

My brother was staggered, but ‘he would not relent. 
ails Yes—yes, I know,” he said, impatiently ; “ you think I am one of 
those soft-hearted stage fathers, who forgive the sinners and bestow 
their blessing in the last act. You are mistaken. If Lucie gives you 
up, she must give you up entirely. Do you hear, both of you— 
entirely ? I ask for no sacrifice; I expect none. But if you do 
give up this thing for the sake of your honour, you must not leok 
back.” 
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“We mean it so,” answered the young man,inalow tone. “Lucie.” 
He turned to her. She twined her arms around his neck; for a 
few moments they stood before us in the pale moonlight, clasped in so 
passionate an embrace that it seemed as if they could never again be 
sundered. Neither spoke, neither wept; but when I looked at them 
—so young, so fond, so noble, and so handsome—and thought that 
they were to part, I could not restrain my tears. My brother looked 
on unmoved, and uttered not a word of relenting. Young Monsieur 
de Sainte Foy at length put her by, and walked away without bidding 
us adieu. She stood looking after him, pale and tearless. 

“ Lucie,” quietly said my brother, “ you may call him back, if you 
repent your choice.” 

She looked at him swiftly, with a vague hope, poor child ; but there 
was no relenting in my brother's eye, so her face fell a little, and she 
only shook her head, as much as to say, “I do not repent.” 

I have often wondered how my dear brother, so generous, so kind, 
could be so hard to these two. But he had trusted them entirely, 
and it pierced his very heart that they should have deceived him. 
Indeed, there was no reason why they should have done so. It must 
have been the waywardness of youth which allured them into this 
needless secrecy, giving sweetness to a hidden love. I could have 
made all these allowances for them, it seemed to me; but Leonard 
could not. He was hard because he was himself the soul of truth 
and honour, and he was unrelenting because the memory of his old 
wrong had never left him. It may also be, that in his secret heart 
he thought to try the two culprits fora time, and forgive them in the 
end; but it was not to be. 

Lueie bore this great trial with quiet fortitude. She looked pale, 
and her old joyousness was gone ; but if she grieved or wept, she kept 
both tears and sorrows to herself. To my brother she was as gentle 
and affectionate as ever. His manner to her was unaltered, save for a 
slight shade—a very slight shade—of more tenderness. I think my 
heart must have been young still in those days, for I kept on hoping 
to the last. I used to watch my brother Leonard's face, trying to read 
signs of pity or forgiveness in his harsh features, but I saw them not. 
Then, I confess it, I acted a little part. I would sigh deeply within 
his hearing, or look persistently at the chateau of the Sainte Foys, 
when we were all in the garden, or murmura “ Poor child!” whenever 


Lucie left the room ; but my brother would not see, he would not hear— 


he never questioned me, nor gave me the opportunity I wanted. At 
length I got desperate, and spoke to him one evening. 

“Leonard,” I said, * will you not relent? Do you know that young 
De Sainte Foy’s house and land are for sale, and will go to the highest 
bidder? Do you know that he sails for India to-morrow on board 
the Memphis ?” 
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“You have seen him,” said Leonard, knitting his heavy eyebrows, 
“and he has asked you to say all this to me?” 

“T have seen him, but not spoken to him,” I replied, a little angrily. 
“‘ He is the shadow of his former self—so pale, so worn, so sad, has he 
grown at all this. Do not let him go, Leonard.” 

“He will come back when I am in my grave,” answered Leonard, 
moodily. It was useless to argue. Mistrust had taken an iron grasp 
of him, and would not let him. go again. 

On the evening of the follow ing day we missed Lucie. Genevieve 
told us that Mademoiselle had gone up to the tower; I guessed what 
had taken her there, but Leonard did not seem to think that she might 
wish for solitude, for he said to me, “ Let us go to her.” 

Never shall I forget the sight that met us as we entered that ill- 
fated room. It was full of a broad ruddy glow which came from the 
sea, lighting up the coast for miles around; a vessel was on fire! My 
heart seemed to stand still in the horror of that moment, and yet how 
I remember the pale evening sky, with the round white moon, and 
Lucie’s ghastly face and wild eyes, as she stood gazing on the cruel 
sight in mute despair ! 

My brother stared at the burning vessel. “ God forgive me, miserable 
sinner !” he cried—*“ God forgive me!” And he sank back with a groan, 
and would have fallen but for me. 

He never recovered that blow; for it was the Memphis whose de- 
struction we thus witnessed, and young De Sainte Foy, who had sailed 
in her, was not amongst the few who escaped to tell her lamentable 
history. He was the last of his n: ame, and with him ended the line 
of our hereditary enemies. 

And Leonard, as I said, never recovered that blow. His vigorous 
old age gave place to decrepitude; his grey hairs grew white, his form 
was bent, his steps became feeble and unsteady. The knowledge that 
his mistrust and hardness had doomed that brave and true young man 
to a cruel death, and condemned Lucie, his darling, to go through the 
agony of such a grief, was more than he could bear. He brooded 
over the thought incessantly. 

The weather was fine, and that part of the garden where he could 
sit and look at the chateau of the De Sainte Foys, now closed for ever 
on its ancient tenants, was that which he liked best. He would sit 
there, gazing at the shut-up mansion, for hours at a time. When I 
tried to rouse him from this bitter contemplation, he only shook his 
head and said: “It was an old quarrel, a long quarrel ; it lasted ages, 
but the De Sainte Foys had the best of it in the long run, Nose. Jar 
better perish on board the burning Memphis,—better lose love and life 
for honour, than live to be a hard and revengeful old man.” This 
was the thought that was killing him. “Make him forget.” said the 
doctor whom I called in, “ and then you may hope to save him.” 
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Make him forget! I would have laid down my life for it—oh, how 
gladly !—but it passed my power; Lucie, herself, did her best and failed. 
What she really felt and suffered she never showed. She was a gene- 
rous little creature, and from the first she buried her grief deep in her 
heart, and kept it there fast locked from our view. Her one thought 
seemed to be to cling to Leonard. He no longer read now, though 
when he could not go to the garden to look at the chateau of the De 
Sainte Foys he would sit in the library with a book lying unread 
before him, his moody eyes ever seeming to gaze on the tragic ending 
of the ill-fated Memphis. But no more then than formerly could he 
escape Lucie. She would steal in upon himas she had so often stolen 
in her childhood, and lay her cheek to his fondly and silently. Ido 
believe she had never loved him more tenderly than she did then, per- 
haps because of the same deep grief through which they both suffered, 
and which, as I saw with an ‘aching heart, was wasting them both 
away. ‘This had lasted three weeks—weeks long as years—when the 
end came. We were all sitting in the garden, I remember, in that 
very arbour where the poor god Pan is ever piping away, when Gene- 
viéve came up to us with startled looks. 

“ Monsieur !—Mademoiselle !” she gasped. “ He is alive !—here he is !” 

My brother rose as with an electricshock. He strode towards her ; 
he pushed her away, and then young De Sainte Foy stood living before 
us. “Sir,” he said, “I did not mean to intrude upon you; but my 
life has heen saved by a miracle, and as I am told that the report of 
my death has been a heavy trouble to you, I come a 

He did not go on. 

“Thank God!” gasped my brother. “Thank God! But it is too 
much; ah! it is too much.” 

And it was too much indeed! The joy was too exquisite and too 
great for his true heart, for as he uttered the words he sank back on 
his seat and died. What sorrow, what faith betrayed, and love lost, 
had not done, the joy of secing his hereditary foe safe and well before 
him, did. 

My little tale is told. I am very happy, for my dearest Leonard 
has only gone before, and the two whom we both loved so dearly are 
blest. Yes, am happy; but you know now what I meant when I said 
that the lot of some is to suffer, and that of others to look on. This 
was certainly my lot, and maybe that is why, though so happy, I 
sometimes feel rather useless. My part is ended, and all I can do now 
is to remember what I can see no more. Be it so; memory, too, 
is sweet. 
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The Story of Sean Calas. 


THERE are many records of human crime and perversity which it is 
as well to allow oblivion to cover—the remembrance of which may do 
harm to humanity, and can scarcely be conceived capable of doing it 
any future service. There are other such records the memory of 
which should not be allowed to fade from the world’s mind, and the 
example derived from which cannot be kept too prominent in 
history before the eyes of mankind. It may be observed, perhaps, 
that any such statement should be made, not absolutely, but with 
reference only to the time at which it is put forth. Histories of 
human wrong and folly, which can no longer serve any useful purpose, 
once contained, in the ages nearer to the commission of the faults they 
record, lessons and warnings very salutary to society ; and it may be 
hoped that the day will come when those which are still applicable 
and needed will be needed no more. But it is to be feared that that 
day has not yet come for the story which it is here intended to relate. 
There is truly no danger that any such things should happen among 
us as those which are to be related here. It is perhaps not too much 
to say that there never, was a time when quite such things could have 
happened among ourselves in this our England, or in any community 
of our race, notwithstanding the record of New England tragedies 
fresh in our ears. The judicious reader, who bears in mind the sad 
enough and humiliating enough story of these tragedies, will have no 
difficulty in putting his finger on points of difference between this and 
those narratives of human aberration which suffice to bear out the 
above assertion. Nevertheless, the teaching of the story here told is 
not yet superfluous even among ourselves. 

It is the year 1761. Louis XV. is reigning in France—once Louis 
le Désiré, but now by this time anything the most opposed to that! 
There is trouble in France in every department of social life. Each 
New Year’s Day finds the nation poorer in material wealth than it was 
twelve months before—finds it more distracted, more discontented, 
more humiliated, more disorganised. Nevertheless, the attention of 
France is by no means wholly absorbed by its material interests 
and troubles; very far from that. The nation finds time and atten- 
tion to bestow on fierce, eager, and all-pervading quarrels respect- 
ing matters spiritual—matters, that is to say, that once upon a 
time pertained more or less to the spiritual side of man’s life, 
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and are slill technically so called. There is the war raging between 
the Jesuits and the Jansenists! What Homer in cassock and shoe- 
buckles could do justice to the subject? The Jesuits are, however, 
pretty completely in the ascendant, for they notably excel their 
rivals in the art of making things pleasant as between this world and 
the next. And the society over which the once “desired” Louis 
presides has great need of and appreciation of this art. The war of 
the “Confession Tickets” is yet more fiercely raging. Despite 
dragonnades, revocation of Edict of Nantes, and all the efforts of ortho- 
doxy, the land is overrun with heresy. It more or less poisons every 
part of the social body. And what more salutary scheme for the 
healing of this gangrene can be imagined than a decree to the effect 
that no man shall be married, buried, or get his children christened, 
unless he be the bearer of a “ Ticket of Confession ;” unless he have 
done all that the Church enjoins in that matter, or can find the means 
of inducing some trusty priest to say that he has done so? As for the 
real confessing, it does not so much matter. Of course, those who 
are the bearers of tickets are the pet lambs of Mother Church, and 
that is the essential point! But there is another race of gownsmen in 
France besides those of Rome’s black army, who see this clever 
measure in quite a different light. The lawyers have begun to con- 
ceive notions—not of liberty, that would be saying too much—but, at 
least, of not submitting to the yoke of a priesthood. The courts and 
the parliaments make decrees against the bishops; and the bishops 
issue thundering “mandements” against the parliaments. The war 
rages from the coasts of the Channel to those of the Mediterranean. 
All France quivers with the shocks of the contending hosts. The 
King is applied to by both parties—would fain make peace between 
them ; but, moved by special consciousness of his own personal needs 
of the Church’s favours, and by the piety of the ladies of his court, 
inclines always to the priestly side. Nevertheless, when unhappy 
finance ministers driven to their wits’ ends endeavour to impose 
“twentieths,” to be paid by all the rest of the impoverished nation, on 
the clergy also, the priestly outcry is as of thousands of Rachels 
bereaved of their sucklings! Purple bishops humbly represent, with 
a touching nobility of sentiment, that they must (at all events in that 
matter) “obey God rather than the King.” The Church positively 
will not pay, and that on grounds involving spiritual considerations of 
the most profound and abstruse sort! 

So that, on the whole, it would seem that the French “ Dubarry- 
dom” had far more time and attention to give to matters clerical and 
spiritual than might have been supposed from a consideration of those 
aspects of T'rance’s social life which clearly belong to a different 
category. 

Especially in the southern provinces, that religious zeal which is 
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heated to a white heat by the friction of opposition was in those days 
prevalent. It was in those parts that heresy was most rampant, while 
at the same time it was in those provinces also that the natural tem- 
perament of the population was most averse to anything approaching 
to tolerance. 

Voltaire calls Toulouse * a town half French and half Spanish : 
and it was this tendency of its inhabitants that was in his mind when 
he so wrote of it. On many notable occasions in the course of its 
history, the ancient capital of Languedoc has shown itself to be very 
specially imbued with that particular kind of religious zeal which 
readily allies itself with hatred and ferocity, which ministers in no 
degree to any sentiment of kindness or charity, but, on the contrary, 
awakens every evil passion of the human heart more potently and in- 
fallibly than any other of the causes that set man against man; which 
sees a personal insult of the most odious kind in every difference of 
creed, and feels its honour called upon to avenge an affront to its 
Church with feelings very much akin to those which would be aroused 
by a call to protect a mistress, a wife, or a daughter. 

In this spirit the people of Toulouse slaughtered four thousand of 
their fellow-citizens, guilty or suspected of heresy, in the year 1562; 
and exultingly perpetuated the memory of the deed by an annual pro- 
cession on the anniversary of it, and by religious services, in which 
special thanks were offered to the Almighty for having given such 
grace to the people of Toulouse. This procession was the principal 
popular féte of the city. The second centenary celebration of it was 
about to be held in Toulouse in 1762; and it was naturally desired 
that this secular anniversary should be marked by special splendour 
and enthusiasm. 

Shortly before the great day arrived, a circumstance occurred which, 
with singular aptness of good fortune, supplied all that was needed to 
render the coming celebration memorable for all future time. 

There was a family of the name of Calas living in Toulouse, con- 
sisting of a father, mother, four grown-up sons, and two daughters. 
Jean Calas, the father, aged sixty-nine, and very infirm, specially from 
rheumatic affection of his legs, was a prosperous tradesman, and he and 
all his family, save one son, were Protestants. Madame Calas was an 
Englishwoman born—a daughter of a French refugee family—and was 
connected, by the mother’s side, with the great family of Montesquieu, 
which is of Languedoc origin. A long life of probity and industry had 
gained Jean Calas the respect of his fellow-citizens as well as a com- 
fortable competence. Nevertheless, after the frugal fashion of pro- 
vincial bourgeois life, the family kept but one maidservant. She, 
unlike those she served, was a pious Catholic. But she had lived with 
the Calas family thirty years, and was much attached to them. It 


* Dict. Phil., Article “ Péres.” 
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was she, however, who had been mainly instrumental in making her 
master’s second son, Louis, a Catholic. But the old Protestant trader 
was no zealot. He wished that every man should honestly profess 
the religion which most recommended itself to his own heart and 
conscience. He bore his servant no illwill for the share she had had 
in leading his son Louis to change his faith; and he was so far from 
quarrelling with Louis himself on that account, that he had not only 
publicly and formally approved of his son’s conversion, on the ground 
that it was the duty of an honest man to speak and conform to his 
true opinion, but had for many years made him an allowance of four 
hundred francs a year. This second son, Louis, does not seem to have 
resided under his father’s roof. 

The eldest son was named Mark Anthony. He is described as “a 
literary man.” He had studied the law, and had endeavoured to become 
a member of the bar of Toulouse; but his religion had shut this path 
against him. He had made an attempt, it would seem, to obtain a 
false testimony of catholicity from a priest of his acquaintance; but, 
having refused to become really Catholic, the requisite testimonials had 
been denied him. His father would have associated him with himself 
in his trade ; but for this the young man had no vocation or inclination. 
In fact, Mark Anthony Calas was a soured and a disappointed man. 
It would seem, moreover, that his original disposition was not a happy 
one, nor his mode of life, at the period to which this narrative refers, 
a satisfactory one. He was a remarkably strong and athletic young 
man, and was led by the possession of those good gifts into undesirable 
modes of wasting his time. He spent his days in fencing-rooms and 
other such places of resort; and yet more objectionably at billiard- 
tables, where he lost much money. His father—though he was, ac- 
cording to the testimony of his other children and of others, a most 
indulgent parent—had frequently reprehended his mode of life; and 
had on one occasion been led to tell him that, unless he changed his 
conduct, he would come to a bad end. 

Pierre Calas, another son, lived with his parents, and was, it would 
seem, occupied in the management of his father’s commerce. Donat 
Calas, the fourth son, was absent, at the time to which this narrative 
refers, in Switzerland, on business connected either with his father’s 
trade or with some commerce of his own. The two daughters seem 
to have been absent also from their home at the time in question, 
probably for the purpose of education. 

Such was the position of the Calas family in the autumn of the 
year 1761. 

On the 13th of October of that year, there arrived in Toulouse 
from Bordeaux a young M. Lavaisse, aged nineteen, the son of a 
well-known advocate of the former city. The young man on arriving 
found that his father was not in the city, but at a country house he 
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possessed at some distance from it. Wishing to join his father there, 
he sought horses for the purpose, but could find none to be let for 
that day. Obliged, therefore, to wait till the morrow, he called on his 
friends, the young men of the Calas family, whose co-religionist he 
was, and was invited by their father to sup with the family that 
evening at seven o'clock. And at that hour Jean Calas and his wife, 
their eldest son Mark Anthony, their younger son Pierre, and their 
guest young Lavaisse, sat down to supper in a room on the upper 
floor over the shop in which Calas carried on his trade. Contiguous 
to this room was the kitchen, from which the servant before men- 
tioned brought the supper, and waited at table. 

Immediately after supper Mark Anthony Calas got up from table 
and left the room. Pierre Calas fell asleep in his chair, and young 
Lavaisse remained in conversation with old Calas and his wife till 
a quarter to ten. During this period neither of those four persons 
left the room for an instant. The servant had remained during the 
whole of the same time in the adjacent kitchen. Mark Anthony 
Calas on leaving the supper room had entered the kitchen. 

“Are you cold, monsieur l’ainé?” said the servant, giving him 
the old-fashioned title of respect due to him as the eldest son of the 
family. “Come to the fire and warm yourself.” 

“On the contrary, I am burning,” replied the young man; and 
so saying, he left the kitchen and went downstairs. 

At a quarter before ten, young Lavaisse rose to take leave of his 
friends, and Madame Calas waked her son Pierre, and desired him to 
take a candle to light their guest on his way down the stairs. The 
two young men accordingly went down the stairs together, and on 
reaching the passage leading from the foot of the stairs to the front 
door, they found the body of Mark Anthony Calas hanging against a 
door which opened from the shop into the passage! This door was a 
folding-door. The two parts of it were half-opened ; a strong staff 
used for moving bales in the shop was placed across the two half- 
doors; and the body was swinging from this, hung by a noose and 
slip-knot round the neck. 

The first impulse of the two young men, on making this dreadful 
discovery, is to rush back to the staircase and give the alarm to the 
unhappy father and mother above. The old man comes tottering 
down as fast as his infirm limbs will carry him. His wife is following 
him, still in ignorance of the nature of the calamity which has 
occurred, but is implored by the two young men to remain upstairs. 
The old father rushes to the body of his son, and, taking it in his 
arms, causes the staff from which it was suspended to slip from its 
support on the top of the door, and thus brings the body to the 
ground. In the meantime, the mother, anxiously listening at the 
top of the stairs, hearing confused cries and lamentations, and finding 
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that nobody comes back to tell her what has happened, first sends 
down the servant, and when she also fails to return, goes down 
herself, and finds the body of her eldest son on the ground, and the 
others grouped around it, and engaged in vain efforts to restore it to 
animation. The old woman will not believe that her son is dead— 
flies to get “Queen of Hungary water,” and strives to pour it down 
his throat. 

In the meantime, the two young men, Pierre and his friend Lavaisse, 
have been running to the doctors—to the magistrates—to the neigh- 
bours. All of them, after the impulsive, unrestrained fashion of the 
people of southern race, give the rein to their feelings, weep and cry 
aloud, making the quiet street in old Toulouse ring again with their 
lamentations. 

Here is the account of what passed during those minutes, sworn to 
by Pierre Calas: 

“ My father took the cord from the neck, slackening the knot. He 
trembled, he wept, he cried aloud while he did so. ‘In God’s name, 
go to our neighbour Camoire, the surgeon; perhaps my poor boy is 
not quite dead! he said to me. I ran to the surgeon. I found only 
the Sieur Gorse, his assistant; and I brought him back with me. 
My father was then between my mother and one of our neighbours 
named Delpeche, the son of a Catholic merchant, who was weeping 
with them. My mother was striving in vain to make my brother 
swallow spirituous waters, and was rubbing histemples. The surgeon 
Gorse felt his pulse and his heart, and found him dead, and already 
cold. He took from around his neck the handkerchief of black silk ; 
he saw the mark of the cord, and pronounced that he had been 
strangled. His shirt was not even rumpled; his hair was arranged 
as usual; and I saw his coat neatly folded up and lying on the 
counter of the shop. I went out to ask counsel anywhere. In the 
excess of his grief my father said to me, ‘ Don’t spread the report that 
thy brother has destroyed himself! Save at least the honour of thy 
miserable family! I ran, hardly conscious of what I was doing, to 
the Sieur Caseing, a friend of our family, a merchant who lives near 
the Exchange, and brought him with me to the house. He advised 
us to lose no time in informing the police authorities of what had 
happened. I ran to the Sieur Clausade, a lawyer. Lavaisse ran to 
the clerk of the Capitouls,* and to the assessor, Maitre Monier. I 
returned to my father; while Lavaisse and Clausade call up the 
assessor, who had already gone to bed, and hasten to inform the 
Capitoul + himself. The Capitoul had already left home to come to 
our house on the strength of the popular report. He came to the 
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The members of the corporation are so called at Toulouse. 
y+ The chief magistrate. 
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house with forty soldiers. I went down to receive him. He ordered 


me into custody.” 

By that time a considerable crowd had gathered round the house. 
Passers-by in the street had heard the cries and noisy lamentations of 
the unhappy father, mother, and brother. Others had been gathered 
by the presence of the first idlers. All sorts of reports and conjectures 
respecting that which had taken place flew from mouth to mouth 
among the crowd. While the magistrates were in the house, it 
entered into the head of some fanatic in the crowd to cry out that 
Mark Anthony Calas had been put to death by his father to prevent 
him from turning Catholic. Nobody ever knew whose voice it was 
that first uttered this monstrous accusation; but the cry was at once 
taken up by other voices; it rapidly passed from mouth to mouth, and 
very quickly reached that stage of recognised veracity which is gene- 
rally allowed to belong to what “everybody says.” Everybody sa‘d 
that old Jean Calas, the heretic trader, had hung his son to prevent 
him from abjuring heresy and professing the orthodox Catholic faith. 

The truth of this accusation was in a few minutes made more con- 
vincing by the assertion of some equally unknown assertor that Mark 
Anthony Calas was to have made his public abjuration on the morrow. 
A third clenched the matter by the authoritative observation, that it 
was well known to be an inviolable rule among the Protestants that a 
father must put his child to death rather than permit that he should 
bring disgrace upon the heretic church by deserting it. “Ay!” added 
a fourth, “and so true is it that, at a secret meeting of the sectaries: 
an executioner has been chosen for the commission of the murder—a 
young man who has been despatched from Bordeaux for the express 
purpose—and if any further proof be needed, it will be found that he 
supped with the Calas family this very evening in their own house !” 

It thus became in a very few minutes “notorious” that Mark 
Anthony Calas had been hung by his own family ; and the magistrates 
proceeded to act upon the accusation thus brought to their know- 
ledge ! 

The corpse was transported to the Hotel de Ville; and Calas. his 
wife, his son Pierre, Lavaisse, and the servant, were also removed thither 
in custody. Pierre Calas lit a lamp before leaving the house, and was 
carefully placing it on the stairs, that they might find a light when 
they came back from the making of the “ Proces verbal” at the Hotel 
de Ville. But the Capitoul, smiling at his simplicity, ordered the lamp 
to be extinguished, with the remark that none of the family would 
return so soon as to need it. 

The first of many illegal proceedings which characterised the sequel 
of this history was the drawing-up of the “ Procés verbal,” not on the 
spot where the crime was said to have been committed, but at the 
Hotel de Ville. At the same time the Capitoul called a medical man 
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of his own selection, and ordered a post-mortem examination of the 
body. The surgeon’s report declared that no wound, scratch, or mark 
of violence of any kind could be found on any part of the person of the 
deceased. It stated further that no food could have been taken by the 
person examined more recently than about four hours before his death. 
This latter statement was manifestly and demonstrably false on any 
other hypothesis than that of the whole family, comprising the servant 
and the young man Lavaisse, having conspired to swear falsely that 
the deceased partook of supper at seven o'clock on that evening. 

And in fact the hypothesis adopted by the magistrates was that all 
those persons had been guilty of the murder. ‘The whole family and 
their guest, sent express from Bordeaux for the purpose, had together 
hung Mark Anthony Cala; on the door of his father’s shop. On this 
charge they were all at ouce chained and thrown into prison: Jean 
Calas and his son Pierre in a dark dungeon ; Madame Calas, the servant, 
and young Lavaisse in one to which the light was admitted. 

Having first taken this step, the next thing was to seek out evidence 
to justify it. People were found who testified that, looking through 
the key-hole of the door of the Calas’s house, they had seen men running 
about. It was exceedingly probable that they had so seen, if they had 
looked at the time when Pierre Calas and young Lavaisse first found 
the body hanging! 

Another person deposed that, being in a house at the farther end of 
the street, he had heard the voice of Mark Anthony Calas complaining 
that he was being hung! 

A painter named Matei declared that his wife had told him that a 
woman named Mandrille had told her that another woman, whose 
name she (Mandrille) did not know, had declared that she, being in a 
distant part of the town at the time, had heard the cries of Mark 
Anthony Calas! 

The reproofs which had been spoken to Mark Anthony Calas by his 
father respecting his irregular course of life have been mentioned. 
“Tf you do not change your conduct,” the old man had said, “ you will 
come toa bad end.” A witness who had heard these words uttered 
was found, who reproduced them thus: “If you change your religion, 
you shall die !” 

Calas, the father, in the course of his examination, said, “ We all 
got up from table together.” His son, who was present, corrected him, 
observing, “Do you not remember, father, that my brother Mark 
Anthony went out of the room before we left the table?” “True!” 
replied the old man; “ the excess of my trouble renders my mind less 
exact!” And thereupon he was judged to be prevaricating and giving 
false witness. 

It was “notorious” that Mark Anthony Calas was to have made 
public profession of his abjuration of heresy on the following day. 
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Nobody, however, could be found who could testify to anything of the 
sort. But he had been seen in Catholic churches! ‘ Whither,” said 
his brother, “he would often go when there was the temptation of 
eloquent preaching or good music.” 

The pious Catholic servant and the young stranger Lavyaisse could 
both have given most conclusive evidence as to the manner in which 
every member of the family had passed every hour of the evening in 
question ; but, being accused themselves, they were incapacitated from 
being heard as witnesses. 

This was the evidence, and literally all the evidence, which was pro- 
duced to convict these five persons—the father, the mother, the brother, 
the guest, and the servant—of having together committed this murder. 
And on this evidence they were all condemned to be questioned on 
the rack. This sentence, however, was only the primary award of the 
Capitoul and his colleagues the city magistrates. The accused ap- 
pealed from it to the Parliament, and the Parliament forthwith set it 
aside ; it was too barefacedly outrageous. The Parliament of Langue- 
doc, however, by no means intended to pronounce the acquittal of the 
prisoners ; it only purposed to take the case into its own hands. 

And in the interim circumstances had taken place which had a 
fatal influence on the fate of the accused. 

There existed at Toulouse four religious confraternities: ‘ The 
Black Penitents,” “‘ The White Penitents,” “‘ The Blue Penitents,” and 
“The Grey Penitents.” Of course there was fierce rivalry and jealousy 
between them. Now, the White Penitents were the first to seize hold 
of and make capital out of the death of Mark Anthony Calas. If, as 
all the devout Catholics in Toulouse were fully persuaded, he was 
murdered because he had determined to abjure heresy and embrace 
the orthodox faith, then it followed that he was to all intents and pur- 
poses a martyr, and ought to be honoured as such, The White Peni- 
tents determined so to honour him. They organised a magnificent 
funeral service in honour of the new martyr in the Church of St. 
Stephen, in which forty priests and the entire body of the confraternity 
of the White Penitents took part. The entire church was hung with 
white, and in the middle of the nave there was a lofty catafalque, on 
the top of which stood erect a human skeleton, borrowed for the pur- 
pose from a physician of the town, holding in one hand a palm branch, 
the emblem of martyrdom, and in the other a paper headed in large 
letters, “‘ Abjuration of heresy !” and no sooner was the body of the 
unhappy suicide thus buried than the people went in crowds to pray 
at his grave ; miracles were performed, and various extraordinary cures 
duly attested ! 

Now, among the magistrates of the Parliament, before which the 
accusation against Jean Calas and his family came on the 18th of the 
following month of November, there were many of these White Peni- 
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tents. If Calas had not murdered his son—if the presumed intention 
of the latter to abjure heresy were all a fable and a falsehood—then 
it followed that Mark Anthony Calas, instead of being an orthodox 
martyr, was a heretic suicide; that his body ought to have been 
dragged on a hurdle to some unconsecrated grave, instead of being 
buried with the honours due to a saint; that, in a word, the confra- 
ternity of White Penitents had not only made fools of themselves, but 
had actually been guilty of blasphemy and sacrilege! and that, too, 
before the faces of all the Black, Blue, and Grey Penitents in the 
town! To admit that such had absolutely been the case was out of 
the question ; therefore it was necessary at all hazards to stick to the 
theory that Mark Anthony Calas had been murdered ! 

The near approach of the centenary anniversary of the day on 
which the citizens of Toulouse had slaughtered four thousand heretics 
two hundred years ago, was also very unfavourable to the unfortunate 
prisoners. The public mind was excited and roused to fanatical hatred 
against heretics; it was felt that such an execution as that of the 
whole Calas family for such a crime would be an ornament to the 
festival that nothing else could supply. The scaffold, on which Calas 
should be racked, it was said, would be the most edifying object of all 
the preparations for the celebration. Providence itself, it was asserted, 
had provided these victims to grace the great anniversary with their 
sacrifice ! 

Nevertheless, so utterly devoid of evidence, as well as of all pro- 
bability, was the accusation, that of the thirteen judges composing 
the tribunal of the Parliament, six only were for a long time in favour 
of immediate condemnation. ‘hese six wished to condemn at once 
Jean and Pierre Calas and Lavaisse to be broken on the wheel, and 
Madame Calas and the servant to be burned alive. Seven for a long 
time stood out for further examination. One among these was perfectly 
convinced of the entire innocence of the prisoners, and spoke so 
strongly and frequently in favour of their acquittal, not only to his 
colleagues in court, but in the town and among the public generally, 
that he was accused of being their advocate rather than their judge. 
Another of the judges—one of the six who were for immediate con- 
demnation—made himself equally notorious for the violence of his 
feeling against them. And it was suggested to these two magistrates 
that, under the circumstances, they would do well to absent themselves 
for a short period from Toulouse, so as to take no part in judging the 
Calas’s case. They both did so; but the judge who was favourable to 
the accused remained away till they had been condemned ; the other 
returned in time to give his vote for the condemnation! And this 
vote, so given, made up the proportion of voices in favour of condem- 
nation required by the law. 

Nevertheless, Jean Calas, the father, was in the first instance alone 
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condemned to be broken alive on the wheel. It was hoped, it would 
seem, that the feebleness of his old age would not be able to support 
the intensity of the torment which was to be inflicted on him, and that 
he would be driven to admit his guilt. This expectation, however, was 
notably disappointed. The old man, with his infirmities and his sixty- 
nine years, died on the wheel in the sight of all Toulouse, maintaining 
his innocence with his last breath. ‘Two cordeliers, who had been 
appointed to attend him on the scaffold, found themselves obliged to 
testify that the culprit had made a Christian and an edifying end. 

But then came the question, what was to be done with the other 
prisoners? And it was a question not a little embarrassing to the 
magistrates of the Parliament of Toulouse. It began to be felt that 
the evidence on which Jean Calas, an irreproachable citizen, had in 
the sixty-ninth year of his age been condemned to be broken alive on 
the wheel, was not so conclusive as could be wished. And efforts were 
made to discover presumptions of some sort for the bolstering of it up. 
A commission of magistrates proceeded to the spot where the body of 
Mark Anthony Calas had been found, taking with them the public 
executioner as an “expert.” And that official having duly examined 
all the facilities presented by the circumstances of the locality, made 
no difficulty in declaring the professional opinion that was wanted 
from him, to the effect that it was impossible that a man could have 
hanged himself in the manner Mark Anthony Calas was said to have 
done! 

Well, then, it was impossible he could have hanged himself! A 
master of the craft was ready to give testimony to that effect. Of 
course, therefore, it followed that his father had hanged him. Still 
there remained this difficulty: either the whole of the prisoners were 
equally guilty, or the old man Jean Calas had done the deed alone 
by himself. But it had been uniformly asserted by all the prisoners, 
and had been admitted on the part of the prosecution all along, that 
the whole party had been together, without separation, during the whole 
time from sitting down to supper until the moment when Pierre Calas 
and Lavaisse went downstairs and found the body, except only such 
separation of the servant as was caused by her occupation in the 
adjacent kitchen. But even if a different theory were now adopted, 
if it were asserted that Jean Calas had, in fact, been absent from the 
supper room after his son Mark Anthony had left it, and had followed 
him downstairs for the purpose of hanging him, the difficulties in the 
way of such a solution were very embarrassing, not to say wholly 
insuperable. Jean Calas was an infirm old man of sixty-nine, very 
weak on his legs. Mark Anthony Calas was a remarkably and noto- 
riously vigorous and powerful young man, in the prime of his age and 
strength, and habitually in the practice of putting forth that strength 
in various athletic pastimes; yet the feeble old man pulled his coat 
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off him, put a noose round his neck, and strung him up, in the con- 
fined space of the passage, without leaving any marks of a struggle, 
without so much of violence as even to rumple the shirt-front of his 
victim, or so much of noise as to be heard by those in the room above ! 

This theory was a dificult one. 

And yet on any other theory all the other prisoners were as guilty 
as the old man, who had already perished on the wheel; and it was 
the bounden duty of the magistrates to send them to the same punish- 
ment! And one of them was the son of an advocate of Toulouse of 
considerable eminence! What was to be done ? 

Suppose they were to make a virtue of necessity, and admit with 
all due contrition and repentance that justice had, in its zeal for the 
honour of the faith, been somewhat too hasty, and had erred in the 
condemnation of Jean Calas? But, then, what of the martyrdom of 
Mark Anthony? What of the pompous funeral service? What of the 
miracles performed at his tomb—at the tomb of a wretched heretic 
suicide, who should have been dragged to his unhallowed resting-place 
on a hurdle? Think what a terrible blow to all true religion, and 
especially to that of the White Penitents! Think what the Black and 
the Blue and the Grey Penitents would say! Sucha crying “ peccavi ” 
was not to be thought of! Yet, on the other hand, the sending of the 
mother, and the son, and the Catholic servant, and, above all, the 
eminent lawyer's son, to the scaffold, was a strong measure—an alarm- 
ingly strong measure ! 

What was to be done? 

What was done after much delay and long deliberation was this: 
In the first place the clerks of the Parliament were strictly forbidden 
to communicate to anybody, under any pretence, any part of or any 
copy of any of the documents connected with the case. Law or no 
law, every application of the sort was to be met with resolute and per- 
sistent refusal. In the next place, Pierre Calas was condemned to 
perpetual banishment from Toulouse! And Madame Calas, the 
servant, and young Lavaisse were set at liberty! From Madame 
Calas, however, her two daughters were ordered to be taken away, to 
be placed in a convent, and educated in the true religion! The sen- 
tence of banishment against Pierre Calas was not intended to be really 
carried out. He was marched in custody out of the city gate in due 
form ; but was not then liberated to go whither he would: he was 
made to re-enter the city by another gate, and was placed in a convent 
of Dominicans, where he was imprisoned; and where persevering 
attempts to induce him to abjure his heresy were made, under the 
threat that by so doing alone could he escape the fate of his father ! 

After awhile, however, Pierre Calas contrived to make his escape 
from this durance, and joined his brother Donat Calas in Switzerland. 
He was penniless, as was also his mother; for of course the sentence 
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of the Parliament had implied the confiscation of all that the unfor- 
tunate family had possessed in the world. Jean Calas had been very 
comfortably well off; and it was of course proper that the substance 
of a condemned heretic should go to increase the public wealth of the 
good Catholic city of Toulouse. But the beggary of the family was 
highly desirable on other grounds. It was, on the whole, an awkward 
and an ugly story that these Calas’ had to tell—if they could get any- 
body to listen to it! Ay, “if!” But penniless beggars don’t find 
wide audiences for their pitiful stories. 

It happened, however, that in the neighbourhood of the place where 
Pierre Calas, on his escape, joined his brother Donat in Switzerland, 
there lived an old man who took a special interest in such stories as 
these two brothers had to tell. And he was an old man whose voice 
was capable of retelling the story in tones which echoed from one side 
of Europe to the other, and compelled the attention of the great and 
powerful, however little inclined they were to listen to any such matters. 
It is merely the echoes of those tones which has now reached the 
reader of these pages. For had it not been for the energetic and 
persistent advocacy of Voltaire, the wrongs of the Calas family and 
the atrocity of the Parliament of Toulouse would assuredly never 
have been heard of in that day in Paris, or still less farther afield in 
subseyuent generations. 

As it is, it may be hoped that the story will not quite yet be for- 
gotten in the world. 

Voltaire took up the case with his whole heart. He advanced 
money from his own purse to enable the widow to go to Paris. He 
provided important introductions for her there. He drew up memoirs. 
He wrote letters to all his friends. The result was, that the cause of 
the widow and her family was taken up by some of the first lawyers of 
the Paris bar—especially by M. Elie de Beaumont. Such a stir was 
made, that it was impossible for the Paris Parliament not to occupy 
itself with the question. Fifty “ Masters of Requests” signed the 
instance which called the attention of the Court to the case. 

Still it was not without much difficulty that even such a measure 
of justice as consisted in declaring the Calas family innocent of the 
hideous crime imputed to them was obtained. Priests published 
pamphlets to show that the doctrines of tolerance which would be 
based on such an admission of error were terribly dangerous and 
impious. Very many voices were raised among the more earnestly 
religious portions of society, loudly declaring that, after all, this 
wretched Calas was but one individual, and the councillors of the 
Parliament of Toulouse, who had condemned him, were eight, and 
that it was subversive of all good order and right principle that the 
“honour ” of eight magistrates should be attacked for the sake of one 
wretched heretic ! 
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At last, however, in 1766, the sentence of the Toulouse court was 
quashed, and Jean Calas and all the members of his family were 
declared innocent. And thereupon the king, Louis XV., sent thirty- 
six thousand francs to the family ! 

Whether it was a handsome or a shabby price for a husband and a 
father tortured to death on the scaffold as a murderer, will depend on 
the value of money at the time; and partly, also, on the valuation at 
which different persons may be disposed to assess the wrong done. 
But Louis XV. could certainly have had no motive for not doing the 
thing handsomely. The payment of the money did not involve one 
orgie the less at Versailles or one inmate the less at the Pare aux 
Cerfs! And as for the honour of the eight magistrates of Toulouse, 
nothing was done or word was said to throw so much asa suspicion on 
the righteousness of their judgment! Not even was the confiscation 
of the property of the persecuted family reversed ! 

Posterity may pronounce its verdict on these facts, and may pass 
an irreversible sentence of infamy on the ferocious bigots who thus 
disgraced their country and their faith. The eight magistrates, who 
lived, and no doubt died, in the odour of sanctity, are beyond the 
reach of any such retribution. Nevertheless, it is well to remember 
the specialties of the case. ‘hese are mainly, the palpable impos- 
sibility that the judges should have ever believed in the guilt for 
which they condemned their victim to be broken on the wheel, and 
the nature of the motives which induced them to commit this horrible 
wickedness. ‘Toulouse wanted a victim! This city, “half French 
and half Spanish,” longed for the spectacle held out to it, as their 
kinsmen a little farther south long for a bull-fight; only that in this 
case the victim gratified not only their ferocity and thirst for blood, 
but their bigotry at the same time. 

It is just over one hundred years that these things were done in 


France, and certainly the day is not yet come when mankind can 
quite afford to forget them. 
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Lying as a Science. 


Consiperine the number of liars one meets with in this world, it is 
passing strange how few of them have ever given even a thought to 
this most subtle and difficult science. Mr. Jonathan Wild, that 
eminent casuist, held, “It is not in the lie going from us, but in its 
coming to us that our honour is injured.” Without precisely agreeing 
with that “ great man,” I wish to point out some of the delicacies and 
intricacies of the art, and lay before you the opinions of some of our deep 
thinkers thereon. If men will lie, it is a pity that they should not do 
so with more of method and decency than at present. My object in 
this elementary sketch is simply to call attention to a science which 
men bungle in practising from neglecting to study. 

Man is born a liar. The child must be ¢awg/t to speak the truth. 
Few people, I presume, can contravert that axiom. The nature of the 
generality of children is, in the first instance, to conceal fault by false- 
hood. ‘This is eradicated, or supposed to be, by a system of punish- 
ments and rewards. A man may be borna poet, musician, &c., education 
may make him a shoemaker, stonemason, or what not. But, say, born 
a poet he continues a poet; then he assiduously cultivates the gift 
with which he was born. If the liar intend to continue a liar it would 
be as well that he also should cultivate his birthright. 

Now, what are the chief attributes of success in this most delicate 
art? Quickness of observation and great natural assurance are im- 
portant accessories ; but to be an eminent liar, fecundity of imagina- 
tion must be exceeded only by tenacity of memory. Memory! yes, 
without memory no man will ever be a great liar. All men of genius 
who have considered the subject, and many have, lay enormous stress 
upon this point. 

“Memory in a liar is no more than needs,” saith Fuller; while 
Junius has it, “ The language of truth is uniform and consistent ; to 
depart from it with safety requires memory and discretion.” 

Before going into the question of the many ramifications of the art 
of lying, I would just call attention to the difference between a lie and 
an untruth. Some people fall into the error of supposing them 
synonymous ; but that this is not the case is, I think, well laid down 
by Montaigne, who says, “To tell an untruth is to tell a thing that is 
false, but which we ourselves believe to be true ;” but a genuine lie is 
to tell a thing that is false “ going against the conscience,” that is— 
knowingly. He goes on to observe, that a pure lie, evolved entirely 
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from the fancy of the narrator, is less liable to detection than a “lie of 
exaggeration ;” insomuch as in the latter the teller’s memory must 
always have to contend with his recollection of the true story, and in 
repetition the original facts will be deeper engraved on his memory 
than his own embellishments. What memory can be sufficient to 
retain so many different shapes as they have forged upon one and the 
same subject. Here, again, we see the stress laid upon memory, for in 
retailing the “lie of exaggeration to several people, if these once come 
together and compare notes and find out the cheat, what becomes of 
this fine art ?” 

Though Montaigne, in his essay, professes so great a contempt for 
“lying,” yet I think that term “ fine art” shows that he had a sneak- 
ing regard for it. Moreover, his lament over his want of memory 
proves that he was painfully aware of his own inability to become a 
successful liar. 

Lord Hervey has laid down: 


“Whoever would lie usefully should lie seldom.” 


No doubt. Nothing can be so fatal as the habitual practice of the science 
to a man who intends to succeed in it. The cleverest of liars must 
be soon exposed if he resorts to it on all occasions. Retentive memories 
are detective police to liars. No great artist, therefore, would imperil 
his reputation by continual practice of his art. If conjurors were to 
display their sleight of hand on all occasions, their tricks would be no 
longer mysteries. It is mere bunglers or neophytes who would trans- 
gress such an approved rule. The past master would never be 
guilty of such an indiscretion. He would be aware no memory could 
keep pace with it, and that he must be shortly as much covered with 
confusion as Mr. Charles Matthews for his “ poetical prose.’ 


“ Many 2 man’s tongue shakes out his master’s undoing.” 


So far we have been considering the lie asa whole. Let us now 
look into a few of the ramifications of that numerous family. There 
is, for example, the white lie, the lie indicative, the lie romantic, the 
lie given; commercial lies, religious lies, political lies, lover’s lies, 
literary lies, &c., &e., to enumerate them all would be impossible. 
We must content ourselves with a glance at a few of the most pro- 
minent species. 

The white lie. It is a question whether this can be called a lie, 
and depends a little upon the tenderness of the utterer’s conscience : 

* What harm in lying if you mean no harm; 
But say *t is perjury, then Hobson quakes, 
He'll none of perjury.” 


It is the lie of society, and is simply a conventionalism to avoid plain 
speaking, in this polished age termed rudeness. “Not at home” is 
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merely a suppression of “to you,” quite justifiable. “Previous engage- 
ment” means, “think your dinner a bore,” and so on. I need scarcely 
say this branch requires but little science, but all important memory 
is still requisite. For instance, you refuse the B.’s invitation to dinner 
on Thursday, on plea of severe indisposition. A week afterwards you 
meet Mrs. B., and during your raptures over Lucca she discovers that 
it was on the evening of her dinner-party that you heard that divine 
songstress. If she lets you see that you are detected, your imagination 
is all that is left you to depend on; but rely upon it imagination will 
extricate you but clumsily, if at all, from the scrape want of memory 
has brought about. 

The lie indicative is the very highest branch of the science, only 
attained by the greatest artists after long and laborious study. I can 
hardly explain it better than by an aphorism of Palgrave’s, who ap- 
parently found it existing in great perfection in Arabia :— 

“To say nothing and yet lie is an art well known and practised 
throughout Aared.” 

To ie by a shrug of the shoulders—a raising of the eyebrows—a 
smile—a gesture—this indeed is the culmination of the science : 


“Stab with a frown 
And smile a reputation down.” 


But the lie indicative, though much may be done pantomimically, 
is by no means dependent on that only. Under this head comes the 
uttering of words in such manner that your hearer shall place a wrong 
construction on them. I will give an illustration of what I mean. 

A certain nobleman, though verging on three score, still affected 
extreme youth. Thanks to padding , wig, false teeth and dyed whiskers, 
he flattered himself that, to the eyes of the world, he yet stood at five 
and thirty. One day it was his misfortune to encounter one of those 
dreadful creatures—boisterous in manner, retentive in memory—who, 
in the first overwhelming rush of their noisy greeting, are apt to 
remark how grey you have grown, and wonder whether you have 
quite got over that little affair with Miss Smith. This monster, a stout, 
florid, grey-haired man, looking fifty-five every day, had been at school 
with Lord D Shaking him vehemently by the hand, he ex- 
claimed— 

“ How are you, D——? I haven’t seen you since I was your fag at 
Harrow.” 
> Lord D—— drew himself up. He was an artist of la premiere force, 
and the lie he had acted so many years kept him in continual practice. 

“T was always,” he replied, “reckoned extremely like my father.” 

Observe the beauty of this. He commits himself to nothing ; no failure 
of memory can betray him. While, “ Pardon, it was my “father with 
whom you were at Harrow,” would not have sounded any clearer to the 
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bystanders. A clumsier but more every-day specimen of the lie in- 
dicative may be conveyed in the following :— 

A. Nice fellow, C——; met him for the first time, last night, at 
dinner. 

B. Ye-e-es. It's a great pity that—(stops and stares at A.) 

A. (Impatiently). That what? Is there anything against him ? 

B. (Quickly). Oh! no; only—I thought you knew. 

A. No; tell me; what is it—anything wrong ? 

B, Oh dear, no! Nothing. Don’t ask me any questions. Oh, no! 
I know nothing against him. Very worthy fellow, I dare say. Glad 
you like him.” 

A. will probably wring no more from B., but at the same time go 
away quite convinced that C. has figured disgracefully in the Divorce 
Court, been suspected of murder, taken up for forgery, or something 
equally heinous. 

The indicative lie is of very common practice in society, though such 
artists as Lord D—— are rare. 

We now come to the lie romantic. The followers of this school use 
a far broader canvas, and must necessarily be imbued with great 
powers of imagination. I would lay less stress on memory here than 
in any other branch of the science, although none requires it more. 
But the fact is, it is hopeless to suppose any memory could possibly 
suffice a dashing practitioner of the florid school. Yet without dash 
you must content yourself with mediocrity in this line, and cannot 
aspire to high honours. Sportsmen, travellers, more especially old 
Indians, affect the romantic lie; generally, by their carelessness of 
detail, appearing quite reckless of detection. In short, audacity of 
imagination and assurance I should conceive to be the highest attri- 
butes of the romantic liar. At best it is but an inferior branch of the 
science, as all thorough artists would be hurt at detection; in this 
school so common. Still I must give an instance. One of the best I 
recollect, though perhaps rather too-well known, is as follows. “ Bluster 
told it me with his own lips :”— 

“Tt was in the West Indies, many years ago, a rather curious thing 
happened tome. I was out shooting humming-birds with a pistol. 
I had shot two or three, and was coming up the edge of a stream, 
some twenty feet across, when on the cpposite side I espied a splendid 
specimen sitting on a bush. As I was about to fire, my foot slipped ; 
down I came, and my pistol, escaping from my grasp, fell into the 
water. Though the stream was only some four feet deep, all my efforts 
to recover it were uscless, and I trudged home without it. About 
that time next year I was fishing on the same spot, and caught 
a very fine barracouta. On opening it I found my pistol in its 
stomach. I was musing on the remarkable coincidence when, hap- 
pening to raise my head, I saw a humming-bird sitting in the same 
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identical bush as last year. Mechanically I raised my pistol and pulled 
the trigger. By Jove, sir, the pistol went off, and the bird fell dead. 
IT don’t mean to say it was the same bird; but it was a remarkable 
coincidence.” For bold colouring that is hard to beat, and it requires 
some assurance to tell it as “a fact.” 

The lie given, has come into vogue considerably more since duelling 
has gone out. In former days the expression, “It’s a lie, Sir,” meant 
a good deal, and the gentleman using ii might expect to be called up 
betimes in the morning. This can hardly be called within the pro- 
vince of the science, and I only touch upon it to show the magnificent 
gradations laid down regarding it by Touchstone, in “ As You Like It.” 

“T did dislike the cut of a certain courtier’s beard ; he sent me word, 
if I said his beard was not cut well, he was in the mind it was:- This 
is called the Retort courteous. If I sent him word again, it was not 
well cut, he would send me word, he cut it to please himself: This is 
called the Quip modest. If again, it was not well cut, he disabled my 
judgment: This is called the Reply churlish. If again, it was not 
well cut, he would answer, I spake not true: This is called the Reproof 
valiant. If again, it was not well cut, he would say, I lie: This is 
called the Countercheck quarrelsome, and so to the Lie cirewm- 
stantial, and the Lie direct. 

“Jacques.—And how oft did you say his beard was not well cut ? 

“Touchstone.—I durst go no further than the Lie evveumstantial.” 

However, these days are gone by, and if anybody goes further 
than the “ Lie circumstantial” with you, you had better ask a police 
magistrate, or inquire of Parliament, what steps you are to take— 
unless, by good fortune, you can knock the utterer down. 

The commercial lie opens a vast and profitable field for the practi- 
tioner, and is consequently much in vogue. Lord Herbert’s axiom of 
“Whoever would lie usefully, should lie seldom ;” must be in this case 
read— should lie continually.” From the mantles ticketed 14s. 6d. 
very large, with the £1 put in very small, thus *!/14s./6d., in the shops 
of the retailers, to the gigantic swindles of joint stock eompanies, lie,— 
lie,—keep on lying. Who does not know the story of the great banker, 
who for upwards of twenty years lived a lie. Who, from the time he 
entered the old established firm knew it was all a rotten sham ; who by 
his desperate energies for years upheld the tottering edifice, passing all 
the time for a wealthy man, no one suspecting him. This man, 
though living this stupendous lie, yet possessing a keen conscience, and 
strict notions of honour and probity. Suffering for years the tortures 
of the damned, with a smiling brow, and every token of prosperity. 
A liar from force of circumstances. Finally, after superhuman exer- 
tions, seeing the whole edifice topple over amidst shrieks of execration 
at his dishonesty, and then, broken down by his disgrace, sinking into his 
grave with the epitaph of ‘* Splendide mendax.” 
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Religious lies are a subject too delicate to do more than touch on. 
Tennyson has given us so perfect a picture of a liar of this class, 
that I cannot do better thap let him speak for me, You may, doubt- 
less, know it well, but there is no need of apology for putting it once 
more before you : 


“Show me the books: 
He dodged me with a long and loose account. 
‘The books, the books,’ but he, he could not wait, 
Bound on a matter he of life and death: 
When the great books (see Daniel seven and ten) 
Were opened, I should find he meant me well; 
And then began to bloat himself, and ooze 
All over with the fat affectionate smile 
That makes the widow lean—‘ my dearest friend, 
Have faith, have faith—we iive by faith,’ said he; 
‘ And all things work together for the good 
Of those’—it makes me sick to quote him—last, 
Gript my hand hard, and with God bless you went. 
I stood like one that had received a blow; 
T found a hard friend in his loose accounts, 
A loose one in the hard grip of his hand, 
A curse in his God-bless-you; then my eyes 
Pursued him down the street, and far away, 
Among the honest shoulders of the crowd, 
Read rascal in the motions of his back, 
And scoundrel in the supple-sliding knee.” 


Political lies are generally described under the more delicate term of 
“Change of convictions,” or “Change of opinions.” When the 
honourable member for Stoke Pogis, six weeks after his election, votes 
diametrically opposite to the views he expressed on the hustings; 
his astonished constituents are informed that he has undergone 
“political conversion.” When a party having steadily opposed certain 
measures for many years, suddenly finding themselves in power, not 
only propose to carry them, but to carry them to greater lengths than 
their original projectors; it is termed, “ Change of convictions.” As 
that great politician “ Mr. Jonathan Wild” says, “ What can be more 
ridiculous than for gentlemen to quarrel about hats?” In this par- 
ticular branch of the science memory is undoubtedly much required, 
since your auditors, by reference to “ Hansard,” can always ascertain 
to what extent your imagination has carried you on any subject. 
But then, this artificial aid to memory is also at your command, 
and if honourable members only looked back to see what they 
had said before, it would be ofttimes better for many of them. Too 
lively an imagination is the thing most to be guarded against in 
this line. 

“All is fair in love, war, or diplomacy.” What can I say about 
lovers’ lies then. It is a question, I think, whether they should be 
termed lies at all. Under the influence of the soft fascination we say 
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so much more than we mean, that they might be termed the ravings 
of mild insanity. 


“The debts we make by plighted vows 
Bear heaviest interest ever.” 


In the whole science there is no part of it so universally favoured 
and practised as this. It is sometimes confounded with that branch I 
have denominated “ white lies ;” but this, I need scarcely say, is a’ mis- . 
take. No need here of placing any check on the imagination. You 
cannot, on the contrary, give too free a rein to it. ‘Ihe two great 
points in this portion of the science are assurance and memory. The 
necessity of assurance is evident to the merest tyro. 

But memory, at the first blush, does not appear quite so evident. We 
must bear in mind that utterers of these lies are generally extensive 
practitioners. I have known more than one awkward situation from a 
slight deficiency on this point. A young friend of mine, ieaning, let 
us say, over the balustrade of a moonlit terrace, had arrived at the 
most sentimental point of a flirtation. The lady was listening most 
graciously to the soft nothings he was murmuring in her ear. His 
arm stole round her not unwilling waist, her glossy tresses swept his 
cheek. ‘Dearest Jessie,” he whispered—it was like a match to a 
magazine; in a second she had wrenched herself free—stood for a 
moment with flashing eyes: 

“T am sorry for your mistake. You had better go back to your 
Jessie!” she exclaimed at last, and turning abruptly away she swept 
down the terrace. 

Her name was Annie. He had had a flirtation with a Jessie the 
year before, and she knew it. 

Then, do we not promise tickets for this or that, and occasionally 
forget to send them. Get talking downstairs after supper, and forget 
Chloe is waiting to be claimed for the valse which we swore an hour 
ago was the only thing we deemed worth staying for. 

But the most confounding case I ever heard of in the whole course 
of my experience, was that of two very handsome twin sisters, so like 
that only those who knew them intimately could tell them apart. 
They used to go out dressed alike, from each flower on their robes to 
each turn of their silky tresses, and made it a rule to dance pro- 
miscuously with each other’s partners. Many a cavalier was covered 
with confusion, after making desperate running, by the laughing, “I 
am afraid you take me for my sister.” Memory and everything else, 
unless, perhaps, assurance, was useless in this case. Fancy the con- 
fidences of those sisters after a ball, and their strictures upon young 
men generally. 

Of literary lies there have been many. Passing over the forgeries 
of Ireland and Chatterton, I cannot help bursting forth into a shout 
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of admiration for that arch-liar Sterne. I am not about to speak of 
his domestic delinquencies, though his letters to his wife and “ darling 
Lydia,” while he was carrying on that little Platonic arrangement 
with Mrs. Draper, showed him a most consummate master of the art. 
No, let us judge’him by his works. Great, genial, audacious plunderer 
that he was. He emptied whole pages of musty old Burton into his 
Tristram Shandy, His blank chapters were a trick taken from 
Dr. Fludd. I, for one, reverence him for all. Pshaw! we should 
never have gone delving into Burton for the fun so deliciously served 
up to us in Tristram. His stolen jewellery would never have been 
seen by many, but for the theft; and where should we have found 
any one who so thoroughly understood the setting of the stones as 
Laurence Sterne. 

_ According to De Quincey, Suetonius should be looked on as the 
father of lies, and he proves his case in this wise: 

“ All anecdotes, I fear, are false. All dealers in anecdote are 
tainted with mendacity. arer than the phoenix is that virtuous man 
who will consent to lose a prosperous anecdote on the consideration 
that it happens to be a lie. All history, therefore, being built partly, 
and some of it altogether, on anecdotage, must bea tissue of falsehoods. 
Such, for the most part, is the history of Suetonius.” 

Having thus arrived at who was the father of lies, with a reservation, 
I presume, in favour of his Satanic majesty, it is further interesting to 
observe that ad/ historians are more or less members of the guild. 

Pursuing the subject of anecdotes further, De Quincey continues: 
“Every memorable propos, pointed repartee, or striking mot circulated 
as Talleyrand’s, was ascribed, in 1814-15, at the Congress of Vienna, to 
the Prince de Ligne. Fifty years earlier many of the same mots were 
ascribed to that same Prince de Ligne, then a young man. Twenty 
or thirty years earlier still they had been ascribed to Voltaire, and so 
on regressively to many other wits, until, at length, if you persist in 
backing far enough, you find yourself among pagans with the very 
same repartee, &c., doing duty in pretty good Greek.” 

“ What do I infer from this? Why that upon any solution of the 
case, hardly one worthy saying can be mentioned, hardly one jest, 
pun, or sarcasm, which has not been the occasion and subject of many 
falsehoods, as having been au- (and men) daciously transferred from 
generation to generation. Sworn to in every age as this man’s property 
or that man’s by people who wust have known they were lying, until 
you retire from the investigation with a conviction that under any 
system of chronology the science of lying is the only one that has 
never drooped.” 

The author of the “School for Scandal” must have understood the 
art of lying to perfection. Observe the subtlety of that wonderful 
comedy. Joseph Surface, the indicative liar; Lady Sneerwell, Sir 
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Benjamin and Crabtree, liars exaggerative, of the highest type. No 
signboard daubers these, but sending forth little finished miniatures 
of art; the lie of exaggeration, with just a sowpcon of the romantic in 
it. Look at Sir Lucius, in “The Rivals,” a finished specimen of the 
liar of romance. Hark at that enthusiast, Fag :— 

“A lie is nothing unless one supports it. Whenever I draw upon 
my invention for a good current lie, I always forge endorsements as 
well as the bill.” 

I must now introduce one more specimen of the lie romantic, though 
it hardly comes under the head of literary lies. It was copied into 
The Times some three years ago from a colonial paper, and is, I 
think, as fine a specimen of that florid school as I ever met with. It 
is a Cape story :— 

“A Mr. Nel had been annoyed for some time by baboons on his 
farm, and took his gun one morning with a view of shooting a few of 
these depredators. On descending a kloof, he was surprised to see a 
dead bluebok, and, at a short distance further, another dead buck of a 
different species. Looking cautiously round, he spied a large tiger in 
a bush close at hand, and, raising his gun to his shoulder, he fired. 
The shot only grazed one of the brute’s paws, and the infuriated animal 
at once sprang on his assailant, who was knocked to the ground, and 
his gun forced out of his hand. Nel, seeing it was a struggle for life, 
courageously grappled with his foe, and, being uppermost at the com- 
mencement of the struggle, endeavoured by main force to hold the 
tiger by the ears—not bad that! A blow from one of the tiger’s paws, 
however, convinced Nel he had overrated his strength, as he was driven 
back some distance, when the tiger again closed with him and fastened 
on his right shoulder, bringing him to the earth this time undermost, 
Fortunately the blow knocked Nel to the spot where he had first 
dropped his gun, and, summoning all his force and resolution to his 
aid, he managed to lay hold of his weapon with his left hand, his right 
arm being powerless. The tiger still held Nel with his teeth, and was 
making great havoc with his body; but Nel, getting his gun (for- 
tunately a double-barreled one) against the body of his fierce an- 
tagonist, while the latter still retained his hold, managed to pull the 
trigger of the remaining barrel with Itis teeth. The shot told; the 
tiger rolled over dead, and Nel was saved.” 

“Leave out the tiger, and, in a quiet mnaiing: room, just pull a trigger 
with your teeth, if you can. 

And now let me tell you what Lord Hervey, who was a great con- 
noisseur in the science—so great, indeed, that I fear we must look 
upon those amusing memoirs of the reign of George II. as but a pleasant 
work of fiction—says on the subject of a very eminent artist in this 
walk—no less a person than Queen Caroline, the wife of George II.:— 
“She was generally saying what she did not think, assenting to 
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what she did not believe, and praising what she did not approve; for 
they (i. ¢., herself and the King) were seldom of the same opinion, and 
he too fond of his own for her ever, at first, to dare to controvert it. 
She used to give him her opinion as jugglers do a card, by changing 
it imperceptibly, and making him believe that he held the same with 
that he had first pitched upon.” 

Evidently the indicative power of the highest type. 

Hear what he contemptuously remarks of a sad bungler in the art, 
to wit, the Prince of Orange :— 

“He was as false as his capacity would allow.” 

One can fancy Hervey’s scorn for such a shallow deceiver. And 
now, like all liars of experience, I must, before I finish, quote a severe 
philippic against the noble science from the pen of Mr. Carlyle. Your 
adroit liar ever affects the greatest possible candour, and presents the 
case to you on the other side by the indicative process, so that you may 
read it in his favour. “No lie you can speak or act but it will come, 
after longer or shorter circulation, like a bill drawn of nature’s reality, 
and be presented there for payment, with answer, ‘No effects.’ Pity 
only that it often had so long a circulation: that the original forger 
were so seldom he who bore the blame.” You see that though 
Mr. Carlyle professes no sympathy with the science, he promises im- 
munity to the artist, though not to the bungler who fails to pass the 
base coin. 

It is time to stop. I think I may modestly claim to have shown 
some proficiency in the art. Have I not, under pretence of writing 
an article, given you a mere mélange of other men’s thoughts, perverting 
them to suit my own purposes, after the manner of that arch high- 
priest of mendacity, Laurence Sterne ? 

One word of advice: bearing in mind the qualities necessary for 
success in this difficult walk, imagination, memory, assurance, quick- 
ness of observation, and resource, let me paraphrase the American 
humourist, and observe, “That before a man makes up his mind to 
become a liar, it is highly important he should examine himself closely 
and see if he is not better calculated to speak the truth.” 


H. 8. 
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Charles Dickens's Use of the Bible. 


Tue present writer had the distinguished honour and pleasure of 
being introduced to the works of Shakespeare by those of Sir Walter 
Scott. The introduction was obtained in this way. When the 
Waverley novels first fell into his hands he was too young fully to 
appreciate them; but he read with great and absorbing interest the 
quotations from Shakespeare, the “old plays,” and other sources, pre- 
fixed as mottoes to the various chapters, or printed on the title-pages. 
“Scrappy ” as such reading necessarily was, yet it impressed the 
present writer aforesaid so deeply, that when he afterwards came to 
study Shakespeare himself, he was both surprised and delighted to 
find how much he really owed to Sir Walter’s introduction. To come, 
in the course of that study, upon some line or passage which he had 
formerly met with in the Waverley novels, was not only to meet with 
a dear old friend indeed, but it was also to feel how doubly classic was 
the ground on which he trod, since the great novelist had been there 
too, in search of texts for his stories and mottoes for his chapters. 

Unlike the author of “ Waverley,” Charles Dickens employs no quota- 
tions, either from Shakespeare or anybody else, as texts or mottoes. 
The most cursory reader of Mr. Dickens’s works may have observed 
that he is not much given to quoting from or alluding to the writings 
of others; but the attentive reader mst have observed that when he 
does quote or allude, it is, inthe great majority of cases, from or to the 
sacred Scriptures. Occasionally we come upon a reference to Shake- 
speare; now and then, though on much rarer occasions, we meet with 
one from Swift, or Scott, or Byron; but these occur so seldom that it 
may be said, once for all, that the source from which Mr. Dickens is 
usually in the habit of making quotations is the Bible only. 

It is worth while to dip into these eighteen handsome volumes, 
clothed in crimson and lettered in gold,* for the purpose of marking 
off and noting as many such references as will make not only good 
what we have just affirmed, but also point out a new field where sacred 
treasure may be found, not buried mystically out of sight, but lying 
glittering on the ground: worth while, because these references to 
sacred subjects are all so fresh, so healthy, and—since the publication 
of a certain “ Fly-leaf in a Life ”—more than usually interesting. We 
shall begin with some references to the Bible itself. It is very inter- 
* The Works of Charles Dickens. “Charles Dickens’s Edition.” London, 

Chapman and Hall. 1868 
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esting to find that so many of Mr. Dickens’ characters are represented 
as being in the habit either of regularly reading and studying the 
Bible, or of having it read to them by some one else. “I ain’t much 
of a hand at reading writing-hand,” said Betty Higden, “ though I can 
read my Bible and most print.” Little Nell was in the constant habit 
of taking the Bible with her to read while in her quiet and lonely 
retreat in the old church after all her long and weary wanderings 
were past. In the happy time which Oliver Twist spent with Mrs. 
Maylie and Rose, he used to read, in the evenings, a chapter or two 
from the Bible, which he had been studying all the week, and in the 
performance of which duty he felt more proud and pleased than if he 
had been the clergyman himself. There was Sarah, in the “Sketches 
by Boz,” who regularly read the Bible to her old mistress; and in the 
touching sketch of Our Next-door Neighbour in the same book, we 
find the mother of the sick boy engaged in reading the Bible to him 
when the visitor called and interrupted her. This incident reminds us 
of the poor Chancery prisoner in the Fleet who, when on his death-bed 
calmly waiting the release which would set him free for ever, had the 
Bible read to him by an old man in a cobbler’s apron. One of David 
Copperfield’s earliest recollections was of one Sunday evening when 
his mother read aloud to him and Peggotty the story of Our Saviour 
raising Lazarus from the dead. So deep an impression did the story 
make upon the boy, taken in connection with all that had been lately 
told him about his father’s funeral, that he requested to be carried up 
to his bedroom, from the windows of which he could see the quiet 
churchyard with the dead all lying in their graves at rest below the 
solemn moon. Pip, too, in “Great Expectations,” was not only in 
the habit of reading the Bible to the convict under sentence of death, 
but of praying with him as well; and Esther Summerson tells us how 
she used to come downstairs every evening at nine o'clock to read the 
Bible to her godmother. 

Not a few of the dwellings into which Mr. Dickens conducts us in 
the course of some of his best-known stories have their walls decorated 
with prints illustrative of many a familiar scene from sacred history. 
Thus when Martin Chuzzlewit went away from Pecksniff's, and was 
ten good miles on his road to London, he stopped to breakfast in the 
parlour of a little roadside inn, on the walls of which were two or 
three highly-coloured pictures representing the Wise Men at the 
Manger, and the Prodigal Son returning to his Father. On the walls 
of Peggotty’s charming boat-cottage, too, there were prints showing 
the Sacrifice of Isaac, and the Casting of Daniel into the Den of 
Lions. When Arthur Clennam came home after his long absence 
in the East, he found the Plagues of Egypt still hanging, framed 
and glazed, on the same old place in his mother’s parlour. And 
who has forgotten the fireplace in old Serooge’s house, which “ was 
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paved all round with quaint Dutch tiles designed to illustrate the 
Scriptures ?” 

Here are a few comparisons. When Mr. Lorry, in bestowing a 
bachelor’s blessing on Miss Pross before “somebody” came to claim 
her for his own, “held the fair face from him to look at the well- 
remembered expression on the forehead, and then laid the bright 
golden hair against his little brown wig with a genuine tenderness and 
delicacy which, if such things be old-fashioned, were as old as Adam.” 
As old as Adam here means so long ago as Adam’s time; while 
Methuselah suggests great age. ‘Thus Miss Jellyby relieved her mind 
to Miss Summerson on the subject of Mr. Quale in the following 
energetic language:—“If he were to come with his great shining 
lumpy forehead night after night till he was as old as Methuselah, I 
wouldn’t have anything to say to him.” And Mr. Filer, in his emi- 
nently practical remarks on the lamentable ignorance of political 
economy on the part of working people in connection with marriage, 
observed to Alderman Cute that a man may live to be as old as 
Methuselah, and may labour all his life for the benefit of such people ; 
but there could be no more hope of persuading them that they had no 
right or business to be married, than he could hope to persuade them 
that they had no earthly right or business to be born. Miss Betsy 
Trotwood declared to Mr. Dick that the natural consequence of David 
Copperfield’s mother having married a murderer—or a man with a 
name very like it—was to set the boy a-prowling and wandering about 
the country “like Cain before he was grown up.” Joe Gargery’s 
journeyman, on going away from his work at night, used to slouch 
out of the shop like Cain, or the Wandering Jew, as if he had no idea 
where he was going, and had no intention of ever coming back. 
Describing the state of “the thriving city of Eden,” when Martin and 
Mark arrived there, the author of “ Martin Chuzzlewit ” says, “The 
waters of the Deluge might have left it but a week before, so choked 
with slime and matted growth was the hideous swamp which bore that 
name.” The Deluge suggests Noah’s Ark. The following reference 
to it is from “ Little Dorrit,’ descriptive of the gradual approach of 
darkness up among the highest ridges of the Alps :—“ The ascending 
night came up the mountains like a rising water. When at last it 
rose to the walls of the convent of the Great St. Bernard, it was as if 
that weather-beaten structure were another ark, and floated on the 
shadowy waves.” Here is something from the Tower of Babel :—Loom- 
ing heavy in the black wet night, the tall chimneys of the Coketown 
factories rose high into the air, and looked as if they were so many 
“competing towers of Babel.” When Mortimer Lightwood inquired 
of Charley Hexam, with reference to the body of the man found in 
the river, whether or not any means had been employed to restore 
life, he received this reply :—‘‘ You wouldn’t ask, sir, if you knew his 
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state. Pharaoh’s multitude that were drowned in the Red Sea ain’t 
more beyond restoring to life.” The boy added, further, “that if 
Lazarus were only half as far gone, that was the greatest of all the 
miracles.” When the Scotch surgeon was called in professionally to 
see Mr. Krook’s unfortunate lodger, the Scotch tongue pronounced him 
to be “just as dead as Phairy.” Job’s poverty is not likely to be for- 
gotten among the comparisons. No. Mr. Mell’s mother was as poor 
as Job. Nor Samson’s strength: Dot’s mother had so many infallible 
recipes for the preservation of the baby’s health that, had they all 
been administered, the said baby must have been done for, though 
strong asan infant Samson. Nor Goliath’s importance: John Chivery’s 
chivalrous feeling towards all that belonged to Little Dorrit made him 
so very respectable, in spite of his small stature, his weak legs, and 
his genuine poetic temperament, that a Goliath might have sat in his 
place demanding less consideration at Arthur Clennam’s hands. Nor 
Solomon’s wisdom: Trotty Veck was so delighted when the child 
kissed him that he couldn’t help saying, “ She’s as sensible as Solomon.” 
Miss Wade having said farewell to her fellow-travellers in the public 
room of the hotel at Marseilles, sought her own apartment. As she 
passed along the gallery, she heard an angry sound of muttering and 
sobbing. A door stood open, and, looking into the room, she saw 
therein Pet’s attendant, the maid with the curious name of Tattycoram. 
Miss Wade asked what was the matter, and received in reply a few 
short.and angry words in a deeply-injured, ill-used tone. Then again 
commenced the sobs and tears and pinching, tearing fingers, making 
altogether such a scene as if she were being “rent by the demons of 
old.” Let us close these comparisons by quoting another from the 
same book, “ Little Dorrit,” descriptive of the evening stillness after a 
day of terrific glare and heat at Marseilles :—‘ The sun went down in 
a red, green, golden glory; the stars came out in the heavens, and 
the fire-flies mimicked them in the lower air, as men may feebly 
imitate the goodness of a better order of beings; the long, dusty 
roads and the interminable plains were in repose, and so deep a hush 
was on the sea, that it scarcely whispered of the time when i shall 
give up its dead.” 

Looking over the dear familiar pages of “Nicholas Nickleby,” our 
eye lights upon a passage, almost at opening, which refers to God’s 
goodness and mercy. As Nickleby’s father lay on his death-bed, he 
embraced his wife and children, and then “solemnly commended them 
to One who never deserted the widow or her fatherless children.” 
Towards the close of Esther Summerson’s narrative in “ Bleak House ” 
we read these touching, tender words regarding Ada’s baby :—“ The 
little child who was to have done so much was born before the turf 


‘was planted on its father’s grave. It was a boy; and I, my husband, 


and my guardian gave him his father’s name. The help that my 
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dear counted on did come to her; though it came in the Eternal 
Wisdom for another purpose. Though to bless and restore his mother, 
not his father, was the errand of this baby, its power was mighty to 
do it. When I saw the strength of the weak little hand, and how its 
touch could heal my darling’s heart, and raise up hopes within her, 
I felt a new sense of the goodness and tenderness of God.” After 
these illustrations of the great lessons of the goodness of God, and 
that there is mercy in even our hardest trials, we come next upon one 
which teaches the duty of patience and resignation to God’s will. 
Mrs. Maylie observed to Oliver Twist, with reference to the dangerous 
illness of Rose, that she had seen and experienced enough to “know 
that it is not always the youngest and best who are spared to those 
that love them; but this should give us comfort in our sorrow, for 
Heaven is just, and such things teach us impressively that there is a 
brighter world than this, and that the passage to it is speedy. God’s 
will be done !” 

After these words the subject of prayer naturally suggests itself. 
At another, and a very different stage of Oliver Twist’s career, we 
find him on his knees, earnestly beseeching God to spare him from 
committing such deeds and crimes as he had just been reading of im 
the book which F agin had put into his hands. That was an earnest 
prayer, too, of the poor woman in the sketch by “Boz” of “ The 
Black Veil ;” and no reader of “ Bleak House” can forget the prayer 
of poor Jo, the crossing-sweeper. On his death-bed he was visited by 
Allan Woodcourt, who asked him: 

“Jo! Did you ever know a prayer?” 

“ Never know’d nothink, sir.” 

“ Not so much as one short prayer ?” 

“No, sir. Nothink atall.... .” 

“Jo, my poor fellow!” 

“T hear you, sir, in the dark, but I’m a-gropin—a-gropin ; let me 
catch hold of your hand.” 

“Jo, can you say what I say ?” 

“T'll say anythink you say, sir, for I knows it’s good.” 

“Our Father.” 

“Our Father! Yes, that’s wery good, sir.” 

“ Which art in heaven.” 

“ Art in heaven; is the light a-comin, sir?” 

“Tt is close at hand. Hallowed be Thy name.” 

“ Hallowed be Thy ——” 

“The light is come upon the dark benighted way. Dead! .... 
and dying thus around us every day.” When Pip went to see Abel 
Magwitch lying under sentence of death, he felt it to be his duty to 
say and read to him what he knew the convict ought to hear:— 
“Mindful then of what we had read together, I thought of the two 
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men who went up into the Temple to pray, and I knew there were 
no better words that I could say beside his bed than ‘O Lord, be 
merciful to him a sinner !’” 

Our Saviour’s life and teaching supply so many interesting illus- 
trations to Charles Dickens that our great difficulty, in such a limited 
space as that to which we are now confined, is to make a good selection. 
To make a beginning: here is a sketch entitled “A Christmas Tree,” 
from one of his reprinted pieces, which contains this simple and 
beautiful summary of our Lord’s life on earth:—“The waits are 
playing, and they break my childish sleep! What images do I 
associate with the Christmas music as I see them set forth on the 
Christmas Tree? Known before all the others, keeping far apart 
from all the others, they gather round my little bed. An angel 
speaking to a group of shepherds in a field; some travellers, with 
eyes uplifted, following a star; a Baby in a manger; a Child in a 
spacious temple talking with grave men; a solemn figure, with a 
mild and beautiful face, raising a dead girl by the hand; again, near 
a city gate, calling back the son of a widow, on his bier, to life; a 
crowd of people looking through the opened roof of a chamber where 
He sits, and letting down a sick person on a bed with ropes; the same, 
in a tempest, walking on the water to a ship; again, on a sea-shore, 
teaching a great multitude; again, with a child upon His knee, and 
other children round; again, restoring sight to the blind, speech to 
the dumb, hearing to the deaf, health to the sick, strength to the lame, 
knowledge to the ignorant; again, dying upon a cross, watched by 
armed soldiers, a thick darkness coming on, the earth beginning to 
sheke, and only one voice heard, ‘Forgive them, for they know not 
what they do.’” 

In such a history, truly, as Mr. Dickens elsewhere says (“ Uncom- 
mercial Traveller”), ‘the most beautiful and affecting conceivable by 
man,” there must be many incidents and illustrations of surpassing 
interest to the novelist. Let us proceed with our selection. One 
who has written so many Christmas stories, and associated his name 
so intimately with that welcome season, as Charles Dickens has done, 
ean scarcely fail to allude to many of the scenes in the life of Him 
who was “its mighty Founder.” Opening the “Christmas Carol,” 
we find ourselves in the company of Scrooge and the ghost of Jacob 
Marley. Listen! “ At this time of the rolling year,” the spectre said, 
“T suffer most. Why did I walk through crowds of fellow-beings 
with my eyes turned down, and never raise them to that blessed Star 
which led the wise men to a poor abode? Were there no poor homes 
to which its light would have conducted me?” ‘To the Star in the 
East there is another very touching reference in “Hard Times”— 
perhaps one of the most affecting references to the sacred narrative 
that can be found anywhere within the boards of all Mr. Dickens's 
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books. Stephen Blackpool has just been recovered from the “ Old 
Hell Shaft,’ and is lying on the ground with his face turned to the 
sky of night. A throng of people surround the poor, crushed, dying 
man. Rachael, his friend, is stooping and bending over him. 

“Look up yonder, Rachael! Look aboove !” 

Following his eyes, she saw that he was gazing at a star. 

“Tt ha’ shined upon me,” he said, reverently, “in my pain and 
trouble down below. It ha’ shined into my mind. I ha’ look’n at 
’t and thowt o’ thee, Rachael, till the muddle in my mind have cleared 
awa, aboove a bit, I hope. .... 

The bearers were preparing to carry him away. While they were 
arranging how to go, Stephen again spoke to his friend :—‘“ Often as 
I coom to myseln,” he said, again referring to the star, “and found 
it shining on me down there in my trouble, I thowt it were the 
star as guided to our Saviour’s home. I awmust think it be the 
very star!” 

They lifted him up, and he was overjoyed to find that they were 
about to take him in the direction whither the star seemed to him to 
lead. 

“Rachael, beloved lass! Don’t let go my hand; we may walk 
together t’ night, my dear.” 

“JT will hold thy hand, and keep beside thee, Stephen, all the 
way. 

“Bless thee! Will soombody be pleased to coover my face ?” 

“They carried him very gently along the fields, and down the 
lanes, and over the wide landscape; Rachael always holding the hand 
in hers. Very few whispers broke the mournful silence. It was 
soon a funeral procession. The star had shown him where to find 
the God of the poor; and through humility and sorrow and for- 
giveness he had gone to his Redeemer’s rest.” 

What our Saviour said of little children is often affectionately 
alluded to by Mr. Dickens. Thus while David Copperfield relates 
how he was treated by the Murdstones, he quietly observes that, though 
their gloomy theology made out all children to be nothing better 
than a swarm of little vipers, yet he was greatly comforted by 
knowing that Jesus had other and very different thoughts about 
children, when He could take, as He once did, a little child and set 
him in the midst of the disciples, saying, “ Except ye be converted, 
and become as little children, ye shall not enter into the kingdom of 
heaven.” The same incident is mentioned in Tiny Tim’s history. 
Scrooge had asked the spirit to let him “see some tenderness connected 
with a death,” whereupon they entered Bob Cratchit’s house, and 
found the mother and her children all seated round the fire. “The 
noisy little Cratchits were still as statues in one corner, and sat 
looking up at Peter, who had a book before him. The mother and 
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her daughters were engaged in sewing. But surely they were very 
quiet.” 

**¢ And He took a child, and set him in the midst of them.’” 

“Where had Scrooge heard those words? He had not dreamed 
them. The boy must have read them only, as he and the spirit 
crossed the threshold. Why did he not go on?” 

The mother laid her work upon the table, and put her hand up to 
her face. 

“The colour hurts my eyes,” she said. 

“The colour? Ah, poor Tiny Tim!” 

Since we have got ‘amongst the little children, let us have a few 
more instances of their associations with the sacred story in the 
writings of Charles Dickens. In “A Tale of Two Cities” we read of 
Lucie sitting in the still and lonely house “listening to the echoing 
footsteps of years ”—listening to something which whispered of a time 
when she would perhaps be called away to fill an early grave, and 
leave her husband and her child behind. “That time passed, and 
her little Lucie lay on her bosom. Then, among the advancing 
echoes, there was the tread of her tiny feet and the sound of her 
prattling words. Let greater echoes resound as they would, the 
young mother at the cradle-side could always hear those coming. 
They came, and the shady house was sunny with a child's laugh, and 
the Divine Friend of children, to whom in her trouble she had confided 
hers, seemed to take her child in her arms, as He took the child of 
old, and-made it a sacred joy to her. Thus soothed and comforted, 
Lucie heard in the echoes of years none but friendly sounds. 

“ven when there were sounds of sorrow among the rest, they 
were not harsh nor cruel. Even when golden hair, like her own, lay 
in a halo on a pillow round the worn face of a little boy, and he said, 
with a radiant smile—‘ Dear papa and mamma, I am very sorry to leave 
you both, and to leave my pretty sister; but I am called, and I must 
go ’—those were not tears all of agony that wetted his young mother’s 
cheek, as the spirit departed from her embrace that had been en- 
trusted to it. Suffer them, and forbid them not. ‘They see my 
Father’s face. O Father—blessed words!” 

Esther Summerson and Ada Clare are on a visit to the brickmaker’s 
family. Opportunity has just been given them of saying a few kind 
words to the brickmaker’s wife, who was sitting by the fire with the 
baby on her knee. Ada’s gentle heart is moved by baby’s sufferings. 
As she bends down to touch its little jface, it died. “O Esther !” 
cried Ada, sinking on her knees beside it, “look here! O Esther, my 


- love, the little thing !—the suffering, quiet, pretty little thing! Iam 


so sorry for it. Iam so sorry for the mother. I never sawa sight 
so pitiful as this before. O baby, baby !” 
They tried to comfort the mother, and whispered to her what our 
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Saviour said of little children. She answered nothing, and could 
only reply to their tender, loving sympathy by “ weeping—weeping 
very much.” 

We have no space for more of these touching incidents, nor for 
any other, indeed, out of a list of passages which we had marked off 
with reference to the parables and miracles of our Lord; the divine 
lessons of loving and forgiving one another; the necessity of being 
ourselves at peace with God; the change that must come upon us all ; 
the certainty of another and a better life than this; and the great day 
of judgment to come. But what we have given will be amply sufli- 
cient, we trust, to show how much our greatest living novelist is in 
the habit of going to the sacred narrative for illustrations to many of 
his most touching incidents, and how reverend and respectful always 
is the spirit in which every such illustration is employed. To think 
of Charles Dickens's writings as containing no religious teaching is to 
do them a great injustice. It is true that many of his readers may 
possibly have been startled by what he has written with regard to 
the Christian ministry and missionary work as associated with Stig- 
gins, Chadband, Mrs. Jellyby, and some of the observations of Sam 
Weller’s father. But with reference to these, and such as these, a 
paragraph in the Preface to one of the earliest of his works—“ The 
Pickwick Papers ”—is quite sufficient to reassure his startled readers, 
and dispel from their minds all idea of religion or religious work 
being referred to only to be ridiculed. In the Preface referred to 
Mr. Dickens says :— 

“Lest there should be any well-intentioned persons who do not 
perceive the difference (as some could not when “Old Mortality ” was 
newly published) between religion and the cant of religion—piety and 
the pretence of piety—a humble reverence for the great truths of 
sacred Scripture and an audacious ard offensive obtrusion of its letter 
and not its spirit, in the commonest dissensions and meanest affairs of 
life, to the extraordinary confusion of ignorant minds, let them under- 
stand that it is always the latter, and never the former, which is 
satirised here. . . . It is never out of season to protest against that 
coarse familiarity with sacred things which is busy on the lip, and 
idle in the heart ; or against the confounding of Christianity with any 
class of persons who, in the words of Swift, have just enough religion 
to make them hate, and not enough to make them love, one another.” 

These “words of observation on so plain a head,” though written 
as far back as the first publication of “ Pickwick,” are strictly ap- 
plicable to all that Mr. Dickens has since written. So that, to think 
of his writings as containing neither moral nor religious lessons—in 
their best and widest sense, free from all sectarian teaching and as 
high and dry above the distractions of theological dogmatisms as 
practice is from profession—simply because they are works of fiction, 
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and not classed under the head of “ Religious Publications,” would be 
not only as uncharitable, but as unjust, as it was of St. John, who on 
one occasion came to our Saviour and reported, in his zeal, that he 
had seen one casting out devils who did not belong to his company 
or apostleship. ‘“ Forbid him not,” said Jesus, “for there is no man 
which shall do a miracle in My name that can lightly speak evil of 
Me; for he that is not against us is on our part.” Who can tell how 
many are the legions of evil spirits that have been cast out ?—how 
much real and lasting good effected by those pure and healthy writings 
which have made the name of Charles Dickens familiar as a House- 
hold Word wherever the English language is spoken or translated ? 


Curious Inscription. 


Tne following curious inscription is on a monument at Benson, in 
Oxfordshire :— 
M: 8: 
To the pious Memory 
of Ralph Quelche and Jane his wife, 
Who slept calla bed by y° space of 40 years, 
Now Soot together in 1 | grave till C‘. shall awaken them. 
2 : 39 : 
She} fell asleepe Anno Dmi | — } being aged | = yeards. 
y. New Inn twice built at 
For the Fruite § labours ) 4). 1, y, own chard 
of their | bodies 4 they left one only son and two 
daughters. 
their son being liberally bred in y* University of Oxon 
thought himself bound to erect this small monument 


their | |. God 
of | his t piety towards | > al 
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Vot a Dream. 


“Wat I have got to tell you are plain facts. You can try and 
account for them by physical rules if you please, or you can take them 
as belonging to the category of things that are not to be explained. 
That is what I have done for many years. I have never told the story 
before, because there were those for whom it was a painful subject. 
They are all dead and gone now, so it doesn’t matter.” 

So spoke the old General whom we had been teasing for a story one 
winter’s night. Hitherto his talk had been of tigers, pig-stickings, 
Mahratta battles, and other Indian subjects, on which he dilated with 
the zest of a boy, white-headed veteran as he was. But there was 
something in his tone now which seemed to prepare us for a very 
different topic, and we were not mistaken. 

I was about eight-and-twenty (he continued), and had just got 
my company, when it suddenly occurred to me, without rhyme or 
reason, that I must get leave and go home. I was in good health, and I 
had a promise of a valuable civil appointment. I had no one in 
England whom I cared particularly to see again, for I had been left an 
orphan very early in life, and my uncle, who was my guardian—well, 
let bygones be bygones. I have seen other youngsters with the 
same fit upon them. You might as well tell a quail that he need not 
migrate, as to try and persuade them not to ask for leave ; and they are 
not worth their salt till they get it, as I have told the Directors over and 
over again. Well, the fit was on me, and home I went. The voyage 
in those days was no hop, skip, and jump over Egypt and France, but 
a weary business of three months—if you had good weather—in sail- 
ing ships round the Cape. I had plenty of time to think of the 
wonderfully pleasant things I would do when I landed, and when at 
last I found myself in London, I was a little disappointed. An hiatus 
of eleven years plays the very deuce with one’s friends and acquaint- 
ance. Some people seemed to think that I must want something 
when I called upon them, and others were so forgetful, that I had 
half made up my mind to make no further attempt at renewing ac- 
quaintances, when one day, whilst taking my solitary dinner ata 
restaurant affected by “ Indians” (we had no club of our own then), 
the waiter came up with a card, and, “Beg your pardon, sir,” said he, 
“gentleman in No. 4, sir, hopes no offence, sir, but may your name 
be Davenport, sir?” I looked at the card; “Mr. James Stuart 
Cazenove” was elegantly engraved thereon. ‘‘ My name,” I said, “is 
Davenport, but—it’s so confoundedly awkward, you see, for a fellow 
to claim acquaintance, and you not to know who the deuce he is.” [ 
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gave the waiter back the card, and the next moment its owner had 
taken a seat opposite me. “I should have remembered you anywhere,” 
he said, “ but you don’t remember me. I took the name of Cazenove 
for a fortune I was lucky enough to get two years ago. I’m little Jim 
Stuart. Lord! don’t you remember ‘ Cocky ’ Stuart at Damberley’s ?” 
Then I knew him in a moment. Cocky Stuart! the little rascal I had 
licked at school, whose verses I had done, and who had been my faith- 
ful accomplice in many a poaching adventure at poor old Damberley’s. 

Oh yes! you girls may smile. You are all very well, kissing and 
“dearesting” each other at two days’ acquaintance, but you don’t 
know what men feel at meeting an old schoolfellow, especially when 
one of them has been broiling eleven years in India. 

“Cocky” Stuart was one of your lucky ones. He inherited a fine 
business from his father, which seemed to take care of itself. He was 
made a rich man’s heir, and he married well in every sense of the word. 
He was in London to complete some business matters connected with 
an estate he had recently bought, and I was one of the first batch of 
guests who assisted at his house-warming. 

“Well, old man,” he said, when he had shown me over most part 
of the house—a huge old Tudor Gothic place which he had restored— 
to my thinking in great good taste—* what do you think of it ?” 

«T told him I liked it immensely —that he had just hit the happy 
mean between comfort and quaintness. 

“That's just what Bessie says—it’s all her doing. Bless you, I take 
no credit. It’s all her handiwork. I wanted to pull the place down, 
and build a modern house, but she would not hear of it.” 

“And quite right too,” I told him. “ Why, there's many a duke 
would envy you those old carved oak wainscotings, those deliciously 
ugly corbels and stained-glass windows. There must be a legend for 
every stone, and I'll be bound there’s a haunted room.” 

“Oh! that’s nonsense,” he replied, rather sharply. 

“My dear fellow,” I persisted, “a house like this would be nothing 
without a haunted room. If you haven’t got a ghost, pray invent one. 
I'd just as soon be without a butler if I were you. It’s quite de rigueur 
in such a dear, quaint old place, I assure you.” 

“Don’t talk nonsense, Davenport.” 

I remembered afterwards how his voice and manner changed ; but 
I did not notice it at the time. I was in a chaffing mood, and went on. 

“Nonsense! Do you call ghosts nonsense ?” 

“Ves, I do.” 

“It’s very wicked to call ghosts nonsense.” 

“ Davenport, I’d trouble you to drop the subject ; I don’t like it.” 

Of course’ I could say no more after this, and, it being nearly time 
to dress for dinner, I was shown to my room. 

I was somewhat surprised when I entered it. All the other rooms 
I had seen were, as I have hinted, quaint, old-fashioned, with low ceil- 
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ings, polished oak floors and wainscotings, some hung with tapestry, 
and all furnished in keeping with those surroundings. My room was 
a lofty apartment with a French paper on the walls, a Brussels carpet, 
a polished steel fire-grate, and a bed and other accessories of the latest 
fashion. Perhaps it was that the contrast with the other portion of 
the house made it appear at first harsh, vulgar, and garish. The colours 
on the walls and floor appeared unnecessarily gay, and two large pier- 
glasses with gilt frames, and a mantelpiece covered with crimson 
velvet, on which a handsome clock ticked loudly, flanked by two elaborate 
ormolu candelabra, gave it an unusual air for an English bedroom. 
“ This isn’t Bessie’s taste, I'll be bound,” I mused, as I tied my white 
choker at one of the glasses. “It’s a room they have added to the old 
house, and Master Jim has had his wicked will with it. The rascal! 
If he had taken a Clapham villa he could not have done worse.” 

Bessie was a very gem of a hostess, and before dinner was over her 
cuests, some ten in number, were on perfect good terms ; and already 
the keels of certain small flirtations had been laid. 

When the ladies had retired, and we were adjourning to the smoking- 
room—a rave luxury in those days—“Cocky” took me aside and 
whispered, “ Don’t you mind what I said to-day, old man. I didn’t 
mean to be cross, you know ; but don’t talk about it, like a good fellow. 
Servants get hold of such things, and play the very deuce.” 

“ Get hold of what things ?’ 

“Oh! you know—about haunted rooms and that. It’s all nonsense.” 

I was half-vexed with him for thinking I would pursue a subject 
which seemed to annoy him, and, lighting a cheroot, turned to a young 
person who had amused me greatly by lectures on India, based on infor- 
mation he had gained from tracts written by people as wise as himself. 

At last it was bedtime, and my host accompanied me to my room, 
where he fidgeted about a good deal, and seemed reluctant to leave me. 
He set the clock right, lit a good many more lights than I could pos- 
sibly want, and walked about touching small articles of furniture, put- 
ting them a little more to the right or left, backwards or forwards, in 
a nervous way. 

“Ts there anything you want ?” he asked at last. 

“No,” I said; “nothing, thank you.” 

“Tf you do want anything, my room is the third door in the corridor 
to the left.” 

“ My dear fellow, I’m an old campaigner. I shall sleep like a top 
in that luxurious bed,” I replied. 

“Well, good night. Remember the third door to the left if you 
want anything. Don’t forget.” 

As I lighted him out, I ‘noticed that there was a short passage be- 
tween the “door of my room and the corridor, and this confirmed my 
idea that the room had been added to the old house. 

Iirectly opposite to where I had sat at dinner was hung the portrait 
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of a very beautiful woman, dressed as a shepherdess, with a crook in 
her lap and a flock of sheep in the distance. I dreamed that this picture 
came into my room, which suddenly became like any other room in 
the house, only larger. I awoke, and found the lights in the candelabra 
(which I had forgotten to put out) burning brightly, and everything 
just as it had been when my host took his departure. I fell asleep 
again, and was only roused by Cazenove knocking at the door, and 
saying that the breakfast-bell would ring in twenty minutes. 

“Did you sleep well, old man?” he asked. 

“ Like a child,” I replied, jumping out of bed. 

“ By Jove, I'm so glad!” he cried, with what struck me at the time 
as unnecessary warmth; and away he went. 

When the servant came in with my shaving-water and drew the 
heavy curtains which hid the window, I got a little start. It was the 
window of the roon I had seen in my dream! A large, deep bay- 
window, almost a chamber in itself, with stone copings and divisions 
and lancet-shaped lights, the small diamond panes in which were set 
in lead—a window ridiculously out of keeping with the room and its 
furniture. I had dressed for dinner the day before by candlelight, and 
seeing the incongruous window now so suddenly, brought back my 
almost-forgotten dream with, as it were, a mental crash which staggered 
me for a moment. 

Angry with myself for giving way to such fancies, of course I laid 
the blame on some one else, and inwardly abused my host for his 
anachronism. “ With such a window as that standing, why the deuce 
couldn’t he have rebuilt the room in harmony with it ?” I growled. 

When breakfast was over, I could not help sauntering into the 
dining-room to have another look at the picture which had troubled 
my repose. The original must have been very beautiful, and as a 
work of art the portrait was almost perfect, except for the position of 
the right hand—a small white hand—but, as I thought, too pro- 
minently displayed. There was something even threatening in the 
attitude. 

As I gazed Cazenove came in, gun in hand (it was the Ist of 
September), and rated me for not being ready. 

I told him that I was not only ready, but had been waiting for 
him. “Only, before we start,” I said, “tell me, who is that ?” point- 
ing to the picture. 
> “Oh, that? That's a portrait,’ he replied, becoming suddenly 
grave. 

“So I suppose ; but of whom ?” 

“Oh! of some one belonging to people who used to live here long 
ago.” 

“Connected with the Surface family, I should think, from their 
selling their ancestors?” I said. “ But, I beg pardon, perhaps she was 
some relation of your own ?” 
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“ God forbid !” 

“ Well, I'm sure you have no reason to be ashamed of her personal 
appearance. Show me as beautiful a girl living now, and I'll show 
you a man who would make a fool of himself for her,” I said. 

“Tve begged and prayed Bessie a score of times,” he muttered 
angrily, not appearing to heed me, “tc let me have the infernal thing 
hacked out of its panel, or painted over, or something—it’s a fixture, 
confound it!—and she won’t.. I’ll do it, though, in spite of her. For 
God’s sake, Davenport, don’t stand there staring like an idiot! Come 
and shoot, if you're coming.” 

This was the second time he had broken out at me rudely, for no 
apparent cause, and I began to think that my fortunate friend had 
had a bad temper left him amongst his other legacies. 

At dinner he did me a grievous wrong. Contrary to all law and 
custom, in defiance of the British Constitution itself, he ordered me 
away from an exceedingly nice little girl, whom I had taken down, 
and sent me to the other side of the table, on the pitiful plea that 
there were two ladies together there. I remembered afterwards that 
this change brought me with my back to the picture. 

The manor had been badly preserved by Cazenove’s predecessor, 
who never lived on it, and we had a good deal of walking for our 
twenty brace. I was glad indeed when our fair hostess told us we 
were very stupid, as gentlemen always were in the shooting season. 
and that the best thing we could do would be to go to bed. If ever 
a man had an excuse for sleeping like an animal, I had one that 
night; but I could not sleep. I could not help thinking of the 
beautiful shepherdess with the small lily hand, and wondering why 
my host had spoken so irritably in answer to my questions about her. 
What did he mean by saying “God forbid!” with so much vehe- 
mence when I asked if she were a relation? Why should he want 
to destroy so admirable a painting ? 

Small things affect a man with the fidgets on him. The fire was 
burning brightly in its polished grate, and lighted the room so that 
almost every object was visible. Of all the rooms in the world, it was the 
last to have any such legend as I had suggested the day before connected 
with it. A thing of yesterday, with the smell of french-polish and 
new carpets not yet blown away, what association could it possibly 
have with a lady who probably died before Queen Anne? What story, 
beyond what was told in an upholsterer’s bill, could belong to it? 
When midnight struck, and a cold shiver passed over me, I said to 
myself, “ Davenport, my boy, you got your feet wet in the turnips. 
Dwellers in the tropics cannot afford to play tricks with their health. 
That jungle-fever you caught three years ago is not quite out of your 
bones. A dose of quinine for you to-morrow morning, Master Daven- 
port.” Then I shut my eyes, and manfully resolved to sleep. Small 


things, I say, affect a man with the fidgets on him. The fire worried 
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me; but what was I to do? Empty the water-jug on it ?—that would 
rust the reflecting-bars, and bring on my head the maledictions of an 
injured housemaid. ‘Take off the coals ?—where was I to put them ? 
Besides, there were no tongs, and only a sort of gigantic skewer for a 
poker. I am afraid I said bad words of that fire and its newfangled 
irons as I turned my back on it, and tried again to sleep. 

At last I fell into a conscious doze, during which the light faded 
away; and then there came over me that pleasant sensation which 
says, “ You have only to turn over on your other side, and you will go 
fast asleep.” I turned over, and saw that the old enemy of my rest 
was out. The room was in total darkness, save where the moonbeams 
fell in through the window. ‘This struck me as odd, and roused me; 
for I distinctly remembered that the heavy cloth curtains were drawn 
close when I went to bed. “ Bother the moon!” I exclaimed, and was 
in the act of jumping out of bed to shut it out, when another light 
shone suddenly from the opposite side of me, and by this I—as fully 
awake and in my senses as I am at this moment—saw that the size, 
shape, furniture, everything about the room had changed, and that it 
had become the room of my dream the night before!—a sombre oak- 
panelled room, with a high vaulted roof, in which some tattered banners 
waved to and fro in the night air mournfully. Even the bed, on which 
I sat in horror, was not what it had been, but a huge structure with 
gilded posts and dark heavy drapery, embroidered with quaint devices, 
as the state-beds of kings and queens in olden times were wont to be. 
Remindful of my dream, I instinctively turned towards where I fancied 
I had seen the picture the night before, and there sure enough I saw 
—not the picture, but tne orterat, standing with a lamp in one 
hand, and the other in the attitude of the portrait, but with this horrid 
difference—that the palm was pierced through and through as though 
by a stab, and blood trickled from it to the ground. There she ‘stood 
in her fanciful dress, and a look, not of pain or of anger, but of deep 
unutterable despair, branding the face I had thought so innocent and 
beautiful, for, I suppose, some minutes, though they seemed hours to 
me. Then she walked slowly round the room, close to the wall, and 
vanished the instant that she returned to the spot where I had first 
seen her, leaving me again in darkness. 

Now, I dare say there are some of you who will say that all this 
can be explained ; and so perhaps it can, so far. You may argue 
somewhat in this wise :—‘‘ The old-fashioned part of the house had 
made an impression on my mind which was strengthened by the con- 
trast presented by my bedchamber. The portrait in the dining-room 
had also made an impression. I had dreamed of the latter, and, natur- 
ally enough, gave it a fitting background.” So much for what you 
will, no doubt, call my jist dream. You will go on to urge that, “ over- 
tired with a long day’s shooting, and with a touch of intermittent fever 
on me, that first dream made an impression which developed itself 
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into the second.” I say again, so far such an explanation might 
pass. But when, impelled by terror—of which I was afterwards 
heartily ashamed—lI knocked up Cazenove, his first words were : 

“My God, Davenport! Have you seen her ?” 

Then I knew in a moment why he had answered so irritably my 
nonsense about haunted chambers, and the inquiries I had made 
about the portrait. 

“T have seen some one,” I replied, “and it may be a trick. Bring 
your lamp and come at once.” 

“Not for the world,” he cried, drawing back. “She never appears 


a second time to the same person ; but | have not seen her yet. You 


may take the light and satisfy yourself without the slightest danger. 
It is all over.” 

I went back, and found everything exactly as it had been—the thick 
curtains closely drawn over the window, and the fire still burning. 
Then I rejoined my host in the corridor. 

“Don't blame me for what has passed,” he said, in a low voice, 
“until you hear my excuses. I have a haunted chamber—worse luck! 
Look here.” 

As he spoke he lifted the tapestry, and disclosed a small low door, 
which I saw from its position should lead into the room I had just 
left. “Go in,” he continued, opening it by pressing a spring, “and 
look about you. No, there is nothing to fear; I tell you again, she 
never appears twice to the same person. Go in, and judge for your- 
self if there be any trick.” 

I went in, and found myself in what appeared, at first, to be a 
passage between the corridor and my bedroom ; but on examining the 
outer wall, I recognised it, with a cold shudder, as the wall of the room 
round which the lady with the bleeding hand had passed. I looked 
up, and there was the dark vaulted roof, there were the tattered 
banners. Zhe new room had been built inside the old one. 

The Dream theory will not do now. A dream is a confused set of 
ideas arising out of something which the sleeper has seen or known of 
when awake. I had never seen that room; it was hid from me (all 
but the window) by solid walls of brick. I had every reason to sup- 
pose that I was in a new part of the house. How, in a mere dream, 
could I invent such a thing as a chamber within a chamber? Again, 
with regard to the picture, I was half in love with the winning 
grace, the essentially feminine beauty, of the fair shepherdess. Ina 
mere dream I should have made her the central figure of gay scenes, 
court revels, masques, balls, and the like, which, waking, I fancied she 
must have graced. How could I cnvent such an improbable thing as 
that her pretty hand should be stabbed through and through ?—that 
she should be wandering about alone at night with that awful look of 
despair fixed on her face ? 

It was no dream. 
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“Of course, there’s no more sleep for either of us to-night,” said 
Cazenove, as I rejoined him. “Come into my dressing-room, and I 
will tell you all I know about this miserable business.” 

I was angry with him for what I considered his unfair treatment, 
and had determined to tell him so; but there was something so de- 
jected in his voice and manner, that I checked myself with the words 
hot on my lips, and followed him in silence to his room. 

His narrative was a long and not intelligible one, for he rambled 
into many details which had nothing to do with the story, and wasted 
a good deal of time talking about his bad luck, and giving instances 
of it; so I had better give it to you in the shape into which I reduced 
it afterwards, with the help of some further information. 

Amongst the cavaliers who cheered the exile of King Charles the 
Second was a certain Sir Hubert Dyke, a gentieman who had done 
things in his time on the Spanish Main which we should call by ugly 
names, but who was a stout soldier, a faithful subject, and—what was 
more to the purpose in those times—a rich one, thanks to his exploits 
amongst the galleons of the Don. 

When he must have been nearly sixty he married a young French- 
woman, of whom when I say that she was very lovely 1 have told you 
the best that can be said of her. 

The King got ‘his own again”—that is to say, he was brought 
back to waste other folks’ property ; and Sir Hubert and Lady Dyke 
got their own again, considerably improved by having passed through 
the hands of a crop-eared knave, who, if half that is said of his conduct 
as a landlord be true, was worth 2a whole regiment of lawless dare- 
devils like Sir Hubert. 

High festival was held in honour of the Restoration at the manor, 
and its beautiful lady was the life and soul of the revels, not the least 
splendid of which was a masque composed by Dryden, in which she 
appeared as a shepherdess. Amongst the company was a then un- 
known artist named Lely, who asked and obtained the honour of 
painting her portrait ona panel in the dining-room. The fame of that 
masque went abroad, and the King himself commanded its repetition. 

But for one thing Sir Hubert would have been a happy man. 
Amongst my lady’s train, and the actors with her in that masque, 
was a young countryman of hers, who, it turned out, had wooed her 
before she had charmed the eye of the ex-buccaneer, and whom she 
loved in spite of her marriage-vows. Dark hints reached Sir Hubert’s 
ears, and I dare say he would have stood on scant ceremony with the 
disturber of his peace, but that there was the royal visit and the royal 
command ; and, as the masque could not be performed;without Monsieur 
le Gofle, his hateful presence had to be endured. Only one-half of the 
truth appears to have been known to Sir Hubert, for he is reported to 
have been most affectionate and courteous towards his beautiful wife 
up to the last. 
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The masque went off more brilliantly than before, and all that is 
known with any certainty of what followed, is that shortly after mid- 
night a wild piercing shriek was heard, and my lady rushed to the 
King’s chamber, calling for help and justice, and showing her hand 
pierced through and through by a stab. The next day the establish- 
ment was broken up. My lady is said to have returned to France, and 
to have entered a convent. Sir Hubert obtained a military command 
in Scotland, but Monsieur le Goffe was never heard of again. The 
legend goes that the lovers were surprised ; that the lady threw her 
arms round Le Goffe to protect him from her injured husband’s fury, 
but that he stabbed him to the heart through her hand, 

The scandal was hushed up, as such things could be in those days, 
when great people were concerned ; but no one could live in the state- 
chamber, and eventually the fine old house was sold for about a fifth 
of its value. 

“Like a fool as I was,” said Cazenove, ‘I made no inquiries. I 
saw the place and liked it; so did Bessie. I offered a sum for it which 
I thought ridiculously small, and to my surprise it was accepted. Not 
a servant belonging to the vicinity would come to live with us, and so 
at last the truth leaked out—the place was haunted! Bessie said it 
was all nonsense; that the state-chamber was far too large and 
sombre for a bedroom ; that its dark walls, and the shadows and noises 
in the vaulted roof, cveated fancies: and as we could not pull it down 
without disfiguring the house, we built a modern room inside, which 
you were the first to occupy. But you see it is no use; there is a 
curse upon the place !” 

“ Has ct appeared in any other part of the house?” I asked. 

“ No, never.” 

“She has appeared to many persons ?” 

“To every one who has slept in that room—once.” 

“ And—tell me truly, Cazenove, what has followed ?” 

“Oh, it’s no use talking about it any more,” he replied, with a 
renewal of his old petulance. 

“ Cazenove, I insist on knowing. There is something you wish to 
conceal—out with it, man! The thing is done, and cannot be helped. 
What has followed ?” 

“They say that those to whom she appears never marry.” 


“ And were you ever married, General?” asked a pretty girl who 
sat next him. 

“Never, my dear,” replied the old soldier; “but whether that was 
my fault, or the ghost’s, I cannot say.” 

“You think it really was a ghost ?” 

“ What am I to think ?” 

That is a question which has yet to be answered. 
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Che Sunocence of Slattery. 


Ir may be taken as a general rule that, when flattery is not acceptable, 
it is the stupidity of the flatterer that is at fault. Prepared with suf- 
ficient delicacy and tact, there is no possible suggestion of a flattering 
kind which a man will not receive with pleasure ; while as for a woman 
—but it is unnecessary to finish the sentence. Now, what we wish to 
protest against is the common notion that the giving of this pleasure to 
our friends and acquaintances is, per se, a despicable and unworthy 
act. We wish to show that not only is flattery in itself an innocent 
and harmless thing, but that it is one of the principal agents in making 
life bearable and pleasant. We set aside, to begin with, that abnormal 
development of flattery which is occasionally used as an instrument by 
interested persons to gain a selfish and personal end. That form of 
flattery is rarely met with off the stage, where we find some hypocrite 
pandering to the diseased vanity of a wealthy relation in order to 
secure a provision in his will. The fine broad lights of the situation 
are admirably adapted for dramatic purposes; and the gods are taught 
to look upon this exhibition of interested flattery as one of the worst 
symptoms of the hypocrite’s character. As a rule, however, we do 
not meet with dramatic hypocrites and villains, any more than with 
dramatic heroes and heroines, in ordinary life; and it is in ordinary 
life that the gentle and innocuous flattery of which we speak is found 
to be so excellent a thing. Flattery greases the wheels of life, and 
gets rid of many a grating noise and awkward jolt. It makes us 
satisfied with ourselves, and disposed to be complaisant to those around 
us. It is a pleasure to him that confers and to him that receives it. 
In short, it is perhaps of all the influences of social life that which is 
most productive of innocent and impartial pleasure, and that which 
has more than any other been placed under the ban of suspicion, if not 
of contempt. 

If the man who has, theoretically, a holy horror of flattery were 
driven into defining the actual guilt of flattery, he would probably say 
that it lay in the fact that the flatterer says things which he knows to 
be untrue, and the person flattered is led to believe these false repre- 
sentations. Both of these positions we deny. 

Tt does not at all follow, when a friend gives you his opinion of the 
great good-nature, and heroism, and judgment, and discretion you 
showed in arranging a certain quarrel between a husband and wife, 
that you believe all he says. You know perfectly that you were very 
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much afraid to meddle in such a matter; that you were almost dragged 
into it; that you were befriended by luck in securing the needed 
reconciliation ; and that, in brief, you had remarkably little to do with 
the whole affair. You know this perfectly ; and yet you are gratified 
when your friend exaggerates your good qualities as exhibited in the 
transaction. Why? You don’t think any the more of yourself, but 
you are pleased to know that he has a good opinion of you. The man 
is not born who does not wish to stand well in the opinion of his 
fellows. ‘There is nothing more honourable in life than the desire to 
be thought well of by other people. It is the great incentive to all 
sorts of heroisms; it is the safeguard of private character, and forms 
an eleventh commandment of the utmost value. A man cannot abandon 
this natural wish to stand well in the opinion of other men without 
forfeiting his own self-respect; and, without these two checks, the 
road to Avernus becomes a perpendicular steep. Still retaining, there- 
fore, your own notion of the moderate amount of praiseworthy conduct 
you showed in that affair, you are none the less pleased to hear your 
friend say that you acted with exceeding prudence and good-nature. 

Nor does it any the more follow that he, were he driven into a 
corner, would take his oath that he had not somewhat exaggerated 
in speaking of the affair. There are a dozen different, and entirely 
harmless, causes which may have produced the exaggeration of which 
the cool analyst complains. Perhaps your friend so much admired 
your good-nature in general that he took this particular opportunity 
of letting you know how he admired it. Perhaps, in looking at your 
boldness in venturing upon the scene of quarrel, he admired that so 
much that he must needs pay a compliment to your discretion and 
judgment. If the actual hard truth were to be laid bare, it would 
probably be discovered that his and your opinion of your conduct in 
the affair were pretty much alike, and that he had given some little 
extra colouring to your good qualities merely out of an unintentional 
kindness. 

But who wants the actual hard truth in these minor matters of our 
ordinary daily talk? There is no greater nuisance to be found than 
the literal-minded man, who is continually making frantic efforts to 
be exact, contradicting the loose statements that people are content to 
make, for the sake of ease and quiet, about unimportant trifles; and 
putting himself and everybody near him to endless annoyance through 
his eager wish to be superhumanly accurate. In the story of “Sally 
Cavanagh,” a blacksmith has to give his wife seven beatings before she 
will give up maintaining that a certain blackbird her husband caught 
was a thrush; and even then she says that “but for the spreckles on 
its breast,” she would acknowledge it was a blackbird. There are men 
who would fain use Shawn Gow’s means of arriving at a clear under- 
standing ; but, as they are not allowed to do so, they fall back upon 
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the expedient of arguing you into accuracy, with such persistence that 
you are willing to concede them anything they like for the sake of a 
happy life. Be sure such men are wot flatterers. To say kindly and 
agreeable things to your friends, requires a certain apprehension and 
sensitiveness, a certain tact and ease of manner, which are never found 
linked to this phenomenally literal habit of mind. Like the professor 
who, on being persuaded to read a novel, and having finished it, 
querulously asked ‘ What does it prove?” your paragon of accuracy 
has no sympathy with anything out of ,his own groove, and would 
insist upon the most careless compliment being resolved into measured 
quantities, and debated phrase by phrase. 

Compliments, by the way. are merely another form of flattery, with- 
out which life would be a burden to at least half of the human race. 
Of the many pretty little sayings which men are in the habit of 
addressing to women—inferring rather than enunciating praise of 
their beauty, or manner, or dress—one need only say that, if these 
things give pleasure, a more harmless sort of pleasure could not be 
found. That they do give pleasure is apparent from the fact that 
when a lady receives a delicate and pretty compliment she certainly 
does not scowl. But if the compliment is coarse and obvious—if it 
reaches the dimensions of being palpably untrue—she is not only not 
flattered by the compliment, but she looks with contempt on the 
vulgar and clumsy person who is addressing her. In former days 
extravagant compliments were in fashion; and they were chiefly used 
for the purpose of exhibiting the wit or the daring of accomplished 
gentlemen, who could tell a lie about a lady’s face to herself without 
blushing, and who could tell it with some ornament of a conceit or 
classical allusion. That sort of social entertainment died out with the 
minuet ; and we do not regret its disappearance. 

A disposition to flatter people without regard to one’s self-interest is 
merely a disposition towards good-nature, which loves to see those 
around one pleased. Of course it has its reward. A man is never so 
amiable as when he is led to think well of himself; and a chance 
phrase of appreciation will secure you an agreeable companion for a 
whole evening. Good-nature and flattery go so much hand-in-hand, 
that circumstances favourable to the one are sure to develope the 
other. In a kindly mood, one is disposed to overestimate the good 
qualities of one’s friends; and there are occasions on which such an 
access of generous interpretation is sure to fall over the mind. Let us 
say that your friend and yourself leave a heated and crowded ball-room, 
and go down to the smoking-room of your club, where the windows are 
open and iced drinks prevail. Your friend takes off his tight gloves, 
stretches out his legs, puts one foot over the other, lies back in a rock- 
ing-chair, and lights a fragrant cigar. “ For this relief” he is inclined 
to give you “much thanks;” indeed, the physical calm and enjoy- 
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ment incline him to say anything that will please you. He is so 
happy himself that he would fain see everybody around him happy. 
So he says, carelessly : 

“ Beastly fool that fellow Warrington is!” 

Perhaps he does not really think that Warrington is so very great a 
fool, after all; but, then, Warrington has been paying attentions to a 
certain lady whom you fondly hope will engage herself to you before 
the season is over. 

“Do you think so?” you ask—like the hypocrite you are, for you 
are anxious to hear him say that Warrington isa brainless idiot, whose 
stupidity must make him offensive to women. 

But he is not to be caught like that. He has given you a little bit 
of pleasure; and so he relapses into his regalia and Mumm-and-seltzer. 
You pick up your spirits; then you begin a lively description of the 
people who were feebly endeavouring to recollect the figures of the 
lancers, while trying at the same time to answer their partners’ ques- 
tions; to think of the time that .the brougham was ordered, and to 
wonder whether their mixture of wine at supper was a judicious one. 
After a bit, you carefully draw the conversation round to her whom 
(as we are talking of flattery) we may as well call Aphrodite. 

“Lucky fellow you are,” says your friend; “prettiest girl in the 
room, far and away. It’s so unusual, you know, to see these natural 
curls done up like that; and then her eyes!” 

“She’s so small,” you say, in a hesitating way, fishing for further 
gratification. 

“Short girls are in fashion now,” he says; “a year or two ago the 
tall girls had it all their own way, and you could see nothing but a 
race of giantesses sweeping across drawing-rooms. Now it is all the 
little ones you see run after; and the magazine poets and the maga- 
zine illustrators have nothing to write about or draw but your small 
tiny rosebud of a girl, with fair hair and thin white dresses and 
pensive look. If I were you, I'd get Millais to do her portrait for 
the Academy.” 

“ Don’t you think that fair girls have less character in their faces 
than your fine, flashing, intellectual brunettes?” you ask, inwardly 
wishing that he may consign all brunettes to to Jotunheim. 

But again he refuses to be coaxed into too obvious a piece of 
flattery, and subsides into silence. The chances are that, if he were 
pressed for an exact definition of his opinion with regard to these two 
people, he would say that, to him, Warrington was an uninteresting 
and dull sort of man, wi that ihe young lady was decidedly good- 
looking and attractive. But where is the harm of his adding a little 
strength to his adjectives, that he may put you into as amiable a 
frame of mind as he i is himself enjoy ing at this moment? It may be 
flattery to you for him to over-praise the beauty of your sweetheart, 
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or sneer at your rival; but he uses these innocent little arts with no 
interested or unworthy purpose in view, and there can be no other 
result beyond the temporary gratification this indirect method of 
flattery affords. 

In many cases, also, courtesy and flattery are synonymous terms, 
and must be included in the catalogue of a man’s bounden duties. 
We meet people who are labouring under physical defects of one kind 
or other, and it is but the commonest form of civility to pretend not 
to notice these shortcomings. On the contrary, we ought to err in 
the other direction, and flatter a man by assuming that his weakness 
is not only not remarkable, but is scarcely perceptible. Suppose you 
go out walking with a man who is just so lame as to be incapable of 
walking quickly. Common courtesy suggests that, after a time, you 
should assume the amiable hypocrisy of pretending to be tired, and 
complain of the heat or the dust, in order that he may have an oppor- 
tunity, without exposing his weakness, of taking a rest. So, also, if a 
girl is so blind that she cannot distinguish between a ball and a hoop 
at the end of a croquet lawn ; or if a man is so faulty in memory that 
he cannot remember your address; or if a woman is so quick-tempered 
that, to her own shame and mortification, she betrays her anger at 
some slight provocation. In all such cases you are bound to palliate 
defects as far as you can; and such palliation is flattery. Of course, 
it may be said that this flattery is not disinterested. It may be said 
that you pretend not to see these people’s defects in order that they 
may be satisfied with themselves, and therefore be agreeable to you. But 
whatever interpretation you may put on the matter, the duty remains 
of being courteous to these people, and courtesy suggests this harmless 
form of flattery. You may be courteous to people whose society you 
abhor, not because you wish to see them amiably disposed towards 
you, but because you may have notions of what is due to yourself. 

Useful, however, as is this courtesy-flattery in sweetening the ways 
of life, it should never be attempted by those who are intellectually 
dull in other directions. It requires, as we have said, the greatest 
tact and delicacy to pay tiny compliments successfully. Sir Richard 
Steele complains of a man who came up to him on the street, and, 
wishing to say something pleasant, remarked that he looked as well as 
he had known him look these forty years. This was all very well ; 
but immediately afterwards the indiscreet acquaintance added, “ but 
not quite the man you were when we visited together at Lady 
Brightley’s ;’ wherewith he proceeded with a number of melancholy 
reflections, lest, as Steele suggests, he might earn by his first remark 
the grave imputation of being a flatterer. Had he indeed been so 
kind as, after a long absence, to felicitate me upon an indolent and 
easy old age, and mention how much he and I had to thank for, who 
at our time of day could walk firmly, eat heartily, and converse cheer- 
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fally, he had kept up my pleasure in myself.” Steele goes on to say 
that he is blessed by fortune with the company of a man who is of 
the typical nature of flatterers. He simply assents to everything his 
patron says or does. “Such a one never contradicts you, but gains 
upon you, not by a fulsome way of commending you in broad terms, 
but liking whatever you promise or utter; at the same time is ready 
to beg your pardon, and gainsay you, if you chance to speak ill of 
yourself.” Here, it is apparent, we are drawing near the dramatic 
flatterer, who either makes his bread or more or less furthers his 


. private interest by hypocritical admiration. Steele’s particular flat- 


terer took a singular method of exhibiting his reverence for his patron. 
“T have, indeed, one who smokes with me often; but his parts are so 
low, that all the incense he does me is to fill his pipe with me, and 
to be out at just as many whiffs as I take.” A more subtle form of 
flattery it would be hard to devise. 

And even as great tact and nicety are required in the exercise of 
that innocent flattery which social courtesy demands, so it is found 
that women are by a long way more proficient in the art than men. 


“Quand nous nous mettons quelque chose ’ la téte, 
Que homme le plus fin ne soit pas une béte ?” 


asks Lisette in “L’Ecole des Maris.” There is something remarkably 
entertaining in the way in which a nimble-witted young creature, 
who has only been out a couple of seasons, will flatter and please a 
big, unconscious, heavy male creature, whatever profundity of brain 
he may happen to have. Her mere pretence of ignorance will charm 
and flatter him. Let us say that he has just published a monogram 
on some fossil genera, illustrated with a few plates. Of course, he 
has sent the little woman a copy bound in scarlet morocco :-— 

Hee. “How wretched I felt in reading the book you so kindly sent 
me!” 

Ille (wonderingly). “Why ?” 

Hee, “I was so interested by the strange dreamland you spoke of ; 
and then I found myself puzzled, and then I was so vexed to think 
that we women never have a chance of getting acquainted with all 
the knowledge that you men are so familiar with.” 

Ile. “You don’t mean to say you would care to study such a sub- 
ject seriously ?” 

Hwxe. “I don’t know; but it seemed to me that I should like to 
know more of that old strange world, and have all my interest and ~ 
curiosity stirred by the relics of it you find still remaining. What 
privileges a man has in being allowed to study all these things, and 
having something serious and important to think of !” 

Here she heaves a little sigh, as a sort of apology for her own igno- 
rance, and as a sort of tribute to the magnificent intellectual proportions 
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of her companion. He begins to feel like a demigod. She has hinted 
that he is a master of two worlds. The geological epochs give him an 
elevated position from which he may look down with pity and sym- 
pathy and compassion on the ephemeral interests and trivial life of 
this poor girl. The longer he talks with her, the more he is convinced 
of his great good fortune in being born a man, with masculine powers 
of intellect ; the more he is convinced of his own stupendous know- 
ledge ; the more he is convinced that his young friend is the most 
charming creature in the universe. While, as for her opinion of him, 
let us hear what she says to her bosom companion when the guests 
are gone: 

“ Oh, he is very good-natured, very simple; rather heavy on one’s 
hands, you know, my dear; and inclined to take things aw grand 
sérieux. I think he promised to send me a whole collection of books 
and fossils: he could not understand that I was only talking about 
these things to please him. ‘That is the worst of stupid men. When 
you try to entertain and amuse them, they let you do it. They believe 
in your interest in their afiairs, and never think they ought to try 
and amuse you a little. Worse than that: if you see a man who is 
rather dull and doesn’t know many people in the room, and if you are 
particularly agreeable, he is sure to think that you want to flirt with 
him ; and then he begins and falls in love with you.” 

You_sce, the duller male intellect dces not understand the intention 
of these disinterested little efiorts in the way of flattery; and the girl 
is rewarded for her kindly attempt to amuse and please this ponderously 
intellectual person by his becoming an unwelcome suitor, and bothering 
the very life out of her about the pre-Adamite world. She ends by 
wishing all antediluvian plants and animals at the bottom of the sea, 
where a good many of them doubtless are.’ 

Or she may be in love with the heavy-witted male person; and 
then her efforts to please him by ingenious little doses of flattery are 
even more amusing. In a novel written by the Earl of Desart, and 
published some short time ago, there is, amid much poor and amateurish 
stuff, an excellent sketch of the relations between a clever young 
woman and an apathetic young man whose only recommendations are 
that he is good-natured and a member of the House of Commons. 
The manner in which this nimble-witted girl contrives to give her 
suitor a good opinion of himself, and so produce in him that 1 sense of 
pleasure and satisfaction with her which leads to a proposal and a 
happy marriage, is very amusingly described. Indeed, much might be 
said in favour of having clever women, as a rule, marry dull men, and 
vice versi. Lucky beyond his deserts is the dull or morbid or dys- 
peptic man who marries a bright good-tempered wife, who has enough 
liveliness for both , and who loves her husband well enough to be ~ 
the trouble of curing him of his fit of melancholic apathy. ‘The greater 
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vicissitudes that attend a man’s life, the graver nature of his respon- 
sibilities, and the more massive and practical character of his personal 
disposition, tend to make it more important that a dull man should 
marry a lively wife, than that a dull wife should have a brisk and 
lighthearted husband. Women who are constitutionally given over to 
despondency are not frequently met with. Women have fewer aims 
outside the domestic circle than men have, and are consequently less 
liable to disappointment. On the other hand, a man who may be in 
excellent health, and in the enjoyment of pecuniary ease, may grow 
wholly dissatisfied with life, either through some constitutional pre- 
disposition to low spirits or hypochondriasis, or through the failure of 
some favourite scheme. In this predicament the services of a clever 
and quick-witted wife in dispelling these vapours are invaluable. It 
is not only that she may say, as Minna von Barhelm said of her lover, 
“ Perhaps God took everything from him in order to give him, in me, 
everything back again.” Her province is to restore to him his good 
opinion of himself; and she will doso by means of that indirect species 
of flattery of which we have been speaking. What although his grand 
scheme about re‘ormatory schools was passed over in the House with 
scarcely a word of comment, and never had even the chance of reaching 
the honour of a division? She will not speak of that matter directly. 
But she will take occasion to read some book upon social innovators 
and their fate, and incidentally read out to him that neglect and mis- 
apprehension have invariably been the reward of those great men who 
were before their time, who sowed the seeds of mighty reforms in in- 
glorious seclusion, and only lived to see them give promise of fruit. 
She will tell him that it is the business of reformers to anticipate 
progress, and give indications of changes for which the world may not 
be ripe. In time their proposals will be discussed and accepted, and 
the inevitable statue be set up to the hero. Meanwhile, she will ask, 
why annoy oneself because recognition must, in the very nature of 
things, be delayed? Whereat he begins to pick up his spirits. He 
will not despair of his burked motion or bill. He will proselytise 
among the members; he will agitate in the press; and although the 
reception of his proposal may be years off, he will wait. And now that 
he has something to look forward to, he becomes happy. If he does 
not, on the spur of the moment, take his wife to Stagg and Mantle’s, 
or to the Star and Garter at Richmond, it is only because his dull 
intellect does not reveal to him whence his new-born satisfaction has 
sprung. 

It is the primal characteristic of this amiable and innocuous flat- 
tery that it shall be so refined as to be almost imperceptible. A 
master in the art will often have recourse to the stratagem of appar- 
ently rebuking faults of which his friends are known to be proud. 
There are men—Heayen be praised, their number is limited !—whose 
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chief boast is of their bluntness in speech. Nothing delights them 
so much as overwhelming a timid or hesitating person with a con- 
temptuous epigram, which has all the Johnsonian coarseness of manner 
without the Johbnsonian wit. The skilful flatterer will say to one of 
these men : 

“Ah! but, you know, you were too severe upon poor Middleton. 
His confusion was painful.” 

“T meant it to be,” says Ursa Major, with a chuckle which re- 
sembles a growl. 

A faint parody of the same position is constantly found in drawing- 
rooms, where your accomplished coquette, with dove-like eyes and 
innocent face, endeavours to persuade a harmless and rather stupid 
young man that he is vastly satirical. 

“Oh, nonsense!” he says, with pleasure shining at every pore of 
his skin. 

“You may smile, and think it is very pretty to hurt people’s feel- 
ings like that,’ returns the artful censor, with admirable gravity, 
« but you should think of what they feel.” 

“T declare to you that I never satirised anybody in my life,” he 
replies, speaking truth for the first time that evening. 

Wherewith she shrugs her shoulders, as if she must give up the 
attempt to impress upon her companion the wickedness of being so 
dreadfully sarcastic. And for months afterwards the guileless youth 
imagines himself to be a Douglas Jerrold, and spends many a weary 
hour in reflecting what happy epigram he might have used under 
certain circumstances. 

Not less effective as a bit of social flattery is the suggesting toa 
young man that he is an abominable flirt, and that he ought to be 
ashamed of himself for going about deceiving unsuspecting girls. 
This effort in social hypocrisy can only be attempted by elderly ladies, 
who can impart to their good-humoured strictures a matronly air of 
reproof and warning. Of course the accused denies the allegation, 
although he is immensely pleased to think that he has acquired this 
dangerous character. Perhaps all his love-affairs have consisted of 
some unproductive attempts on his part to flirt with his sisters’ 
governess, and with one or two of their girl-friends ; but all the same 
he is delighted to have it thought that he is a terrible fellow among 
women. What harm does the notion do to him? The chances are 
that, having been accused of the crime at supper (and having with 
more or less vehemence denied it), he returns to the ball-room deter- 
mined to commence a desperate flirtation with some new beauty. 
But even a hero who has won for himself a great reputation cannot 
always be successful. Perhaps she receives his advances with a cold 
wonder which somewhat astonishes him. Perhaps she manages to 
escape dancing with him by a marvellous succession of ingenious 
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excuses. Perhaps, on the other hand, she is to be found in the conser- 
vatory, or in this corner of the room, or in that corner of the room, 
with an elderly sort of man, who is grave and matter-of-fact and 
rather plain. Then our hero is puzzled, not understanding that a 
girl who is working hard to get herself married to a middle-aged 
baronet cannot be expected to fritter away her time in flirting with 
empty-headed boys. 

Life is at the best so full of annoyances and troubles, that there 
is small need for us to banish any of these little devices or subterfuges 
that interfere to smooth our path. If you are blessed with so happy 
a lot that you have absolutely nothing to do, then, for occupation’s sake, 
you may resolve to cure yourself of the habit of paying compliments, 
or of uttering any of those friendly little flatteries which are the grace 
of social intercourse. You may make a martyr of yourself, if you 
choose, and look down with sovereign scorn on those who are still 
weak enough to exaggerate the amiabilities of their friends in order to 
give the latter pleasure ; but you will be a prophet without disciples, 
a martyr without followers, a Simeon Stylites performing solitarily a 
useless penance. The kindly relations which bind friends together 
are founded on a system of generous interpretation of each other's 
better qualities ; and to the end of time people who care to have 
friends and acquaintances around them will conform to the usual 
custom. The sort of flattery which consists in looking at the graces, 
rather than the defects, of the character of a -man or woman, and in 
indirectly letting the owner know that you admire these, forms the very 
basis upon which ¢ any section of society that hopes to meet on friendly 
terms must meet; and not only is this flattery harmless in its results, 
but it exercises those best qualities of wit and tact which men and 
women possess, and serves to distinguish between the civilised being 
and the boor. 

W. B. 
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. . 
Susan Fielding. 
By THE Avtior oF “ Anciiz LovEL.,” AND “STEVEN LawnrENce, YEOMAN.” 


Cuarter X XXIII. 


Tue Sr. Maur Casrxo stands upon the causeway that connects the 
little sea-girt fortress with the mainland, a couple of hundred yards 
or so outside the city walls. Lights, voices, the sound of flutes and 
violins, were issuing through its open windows as Susan and Adam 
Byng approached the gateway; and, at Susan’s solicitation, they 
loitered there awhile, to listen to the music and catch what furtive 
glimpses they could of the gay company within. 

“T don’t know what Mrs. Byng will say to us,” remarked Adam, 
when they were walking on their road again. “This has been an 
evening altogether of dissipation. I haven’t seen the Casino lighted 
and the people dancing there these three years.” 

For a minute or two Susan hesitated; at last, “Uncle Adam,” she 
whispered, stealing up her hand under his arm, “I think, if you don’t 
mind, I should like to subscribe to the Casino.” The vision of so many 
muslin-clad figures, the sound of the dance-music, the glitter, the 
joyousness of the scene, had fired Susan—with the ball-fever common 
to girls of her age? No; but with a burning dread of the temptations 
to forget her that were awaiting George Blake! Ah! could not her 
jealous heart picture him surrounded by enchanting French ladies, 
with Portia, with all the world smiling on him, and she, in her black. 
frock, standing at Uncle Adam’s side in the darkness without? “I 
should never want to dance, of course, but I should like just to see the 
fine dresses and hear the music ; and the Miss Ffrenches would take me.” 

“The subscription costs twelve francs a month,” said Uncle Adam, 
in a scared voice. ‘Only two of our resident families belong to the 
Casino, and they are both moneyed people. Nay. nay, Susan, thee 
must moderate thy wishes. We can walk over once or twice during 
the season and look in as we have done to-night. What more can thee 
desire? Depend upon it, the moths outside the window are better off 
than they who burn their wings in the candle, my poor child !” 

It was a quarter to ten o'clock when they reached the Petit Tambour. 
Adam had never once been out so late since his marriage, and 
crept more meekly even than was his wont to the dining-room, where 
Mrs. Byng, by the light of a solitary candle, sat at her needle. 
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“You crossed by the ferry?” she said, in her measured, passionless 
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voice; “Louison saw you. Susan, I request you not to lead your 
uncle into these extravagances.” 

“The child felt tired, and, as it chanced, had a two-sous piece in her 
pocket,” pleaded poor old Adam. “It shall not happen again, my 
dear, I promise you.” 

“All your acts of folly are never to happen again, Mr. Byung. 
Yesterday “twas a brioche, to-day the ferry. Two sous a day squandered 
are thirty-six francs a year squandered. On what pleasures of my 
own do I spend thirty-six francs a year ?” 

“On none, my love, on none. Susan and I were in the wrong, and 
we confess it. But, for all that, I have not lost money on the evening ! 
While Susan was with her friends at the Benjamin, I drank a cup of 
coffee and played a game of dominoes with Jean Poujol, and won 
both, and more. See, I make you a present of the stakes.” 

And Uncle Adam laid down a silver piece of twenty-five centimes 
before his wife. 

“And if you had lost?” she remarked sternly, but putting the 
money in her pocket. 

“Jean Poujol would have taken it out in picotees,” returned Adam, 
with a chuckle of simple exultation over his own shrewdness. “ We 
agreed that before we played. I have more young plants than I 
know what to do with, and——” 

“Jean Poujol is no fool,” interrupted Mrs. Byng. “The picotees 
are worth a franc a dozen at least.” 

Still the heart of the woman was mollified. For Adam to stake 
flower-roots, otherwise unsaleable, against actual hard cash, raised 
him probably as much as it was possible for him to be raised in his 
wife’s respect. At all events, the poor old fellow, with half an inch of 
candle, was allowed to go up to his bed without further reprimand. 
“To you, Susan,” said Mrs. Byng, laying a cold hand on the young 
girl’s arm, “I have a few words to speak. They may as well be 
spoken to-night as another time. Do you know, child, what ex- 
travagance means ?” 

“T’m sure I’m very sorry,” stammered Susan, trying to look con- 
trite. “Ill never cross the ferry again unless you give me leave.” 

“T do not speak of the ferry only. I speak of the way you squander 
money on trifles, on dress—of which you have already more than 
suflicient—of your whole plan of life. A rational being, when he 
rises in the morning, should say to himself, ‘How much can I save 
to-day? The first thought of a fool is, ‘How much can I spend?’ 
What brought your uncle to poverty? Extravagance: extravagant 
ideas of comfort, extravagant ideas of human nature—the proof of 
which was trusting his money in a friend’s bank! What has brought 
all the people you see in this place to poverty? Extravagance ; for, 
mind, I call want of honesty, in its way, extravagance. Now, as long 
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as you are under my charge I do not mean that you shall waste your 
money. I mean to do my duty by you.” 

“Thank you, ma’am,” said Susan, faintly. 

“T have been setting down different items to-night, and have made 
out, as near as possible, what you add to our expenses. You don’t 
eat more, I dare say, than other growing girls, but you eat a great 
deal. You more then double our butcher’s bill alone” (Susan’s face 
erimsoned with shame), “and you also eat fruit from morning till 
night. Altogether your keep—of course I reckon fruit and vegetables 
at market price—would cost every franc of twenty pounds a year. 
Well, I propose that you should have another ten pounds for dress, 
pocket-money, seat in church, collections, laundress, and give me the 
remaining ten to lay by for you. I could put it out with safety at 
six per cent., and on the day you are twenty-one you would have 
saved, interest and principal, well on for fifty pounds. After that, 
of course the whole of your money will be in your own hands, and 
must be invested anew.” 

Four years hence !—years, unless Tom Collinson returned to marry 
her, spent in the Petit Tambour! In a dozen words Mrs. Byng had 
epitomised the story of a youth with the fairness and odour and keen 
capacity of youth for enjoyment crushed from it; the best years of a 
woman's life spent in saving francs and reckoning centimes! Susan’s 
heart sank within her. 

“You have not had time to know me yet,” went on Mrs. Byng. 
“Your Uncle Adam picks you his peaches and flowers, and allows 
you to throw away money on brioches and ferry-boats. Naturally, 
you like him best. I am a person of few words. When you know 
me better you will find, as Mr. Byng has done, that I am a person of 
deeds. I have my ideas of duty, and I keep to them. Light your 
candle, and hold it upright; there were two spots of grease on the 
stairs this morning. To-morrow our new account begins. You will 
pay by the quarter, in advance, and I will at once take charge of 
whatever spare money you have in hand.” 

Susan crept up the polished stairs of the Petit Tambour, holding 
her candle upright, as she was bidden, and as soon as she reached her 
own room, wiped away the last stroke from the whitewash on the wall, 
then ran and seated herself before her glass. She was a pretty little 
girl decidedly! not faultless of feature, nor in any way to compare 
with Portia, but pretty. (By a single admiring glance, by two or 
three whispered words, John Dysart had substantiated all the com- 
pliments that sounded so empty from Tom Collinson.) And George 
Blake was coming to-morrow. And there were people who could live 
na world of shillings and halfpence; who could look upon money as 
aught save a means of buying nice things, of giving pleasure, 
directly or indirectly, to those one loved! How she pitied Mrs. Byng 
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and poor Uncle Adam—how she pitied every one to whom to-morrow 
did not mean the delicious hopes of seventeen! Now, should she put 
her hair on crimping-pins or not? This was momentous. Portia’s 
judgment was all in favour of the new Parisian style: not so Miss 
Jemima’s. Which would George Blake be likeliest to prefer, nature 
or artifice? She decided promptly in favour of nature; then, when 
her head had been five minutes on the pillow, veered round; remem- 
bered the French ladies in their ball-dresses, and how they had looked 
with balloon-spread, decorated heads; rose, and by the light of the 
stars, for Mrs. Byng allowed no lucifer-matches throughout the Petit 
Tambour, put up her brown curls on crimping-pins; then, in such 
tortured positions as crimping-pins allow, lay awake thinking, to- 
morrow—to-morrow—until the soft voice of the convent bell striking 
midnight told her that to-morrow was already here. 

Manya night during the months to come Susan Fielding lay awake till 
midnight; but never again from pure unmixed happiness after to-night! 

She was out betimes with Uncle Adam in the kitchen-garden next 
morning, eating peaches—the peaches for which she was to be charged 
market price!—laughing and chattering with the old man over his 
work, jumping up and down the garden paths from sheer excess of con- 
tentment. By-and-by followed the second breakfast, and in the middle of 
the meal came the postman’s loud ring at the front bell, and a letter for 
Mademoiselle Fielding, bearing the post-mark “ Paris.” Susan blushed 
up to the eyes as she bent over it, recognising the handwriting. 

“You get a great many letters,” remarked Mrs. Byng. ‘“ JI never 
get any. Lettersrequireanswers. Nothing fritters money away like 
postage.” 

Susan murmured out some utterly wild’and foolish remarks about 
Paris, and old Halfont friends, and no answer being needed; then put 
her letter, unopened, into her pocket: the moment breakfast was done, 
ran out into the flower-garden to read it :— 


“My pear tirrLe Susan,—Iam afraid I shall not see you quite as 
soon as I thought. I find I have more to do in Paris than I expected. 
I shall certainly not reach Brittany for another three or four days. 
Till then, good-bye. In great haste, your devoted friend, 

“GrorGe BuaKe.” 


The letter fell from her hand; she stared up blankly overhead. 
When she is an old woman, Susan will remember the cruel blueness 
of the sky at that particular moment, the humming of the bees among 
Uncle Adam’s flowers, the quivering sunny air, the morning carol of a 
canary in a neighbour’s window, the intolerable apathy of the whole 
bright outer world! 4 Not reach Brittany for another three or four 
days!” She picked up the letter, re-read it, repeated the words aloud 
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before she could thoroughly bring home to herself the immensity of 
her disappointment. George Blake not coming, and the last line of 
her calendar obliterated ; the day that was to have been her day of 
days already wearing on towards noon! “ Boum, boum,” went the 
convent clock, striking ten. Did clock ever strike with such stolid 
composure before? Susan recalled the happiness with which she had 
counted its beats last at midnight—ah, that contrast was too great! 
Tears rushed into her eyes, a suffocating tightness came in her throat ; 
crushing the letter in her hand, she ran back into the house and 
to her own room, locked the door, flung herself on her knees beside 
her little bed, and burst into an agony of crying. How could she, 
how cin any thwarted child, look forward to the eternity of three or 
four days? She was disappointed now. 

“T shall never expect him again; I shall never believe what he 
writes again,” she sobbed to herself. “If it had been poor Tom 
Collinson, he would have come. ‘Tom Collinson would have cared 
more for me than for all the Parises in the world. I love Tom best ; 
I mean, I wish I did love him best. Oh! why did I ever see Mr. 
Blake? why does he care so little for me? And still,” holding the 
letter up close, and with a gesture rather of forgiveness than of anger, to 
her near-sighted eyes, “all he saysiskind: ‘ My dear little Susan,’ and 
‘Your devoted friend.’ Ah! but does he mean ‘devoted’? Is that 
only how people who know how to write fine finish off their letters ?” 


In the course of the afternoon the two Miss Ffrenches found their 
way to the Petit Tambour; Susan was alone in the drawing-room, 
darning window-blinds—her aunt already set her plenty of tasks for 
odd times; Uncle Adam away in the kitchen-garden; Mrs. Byng out 
of the house. 

“ And so this is the Petit Tambour!” cried Portia, as she ran to the 
open window—the lichened walls and smalt-blue sky and scarlet 
masses of geranium-bloom setting forth to perfection the rich tinting 
of her southern-looking face. “I suppose one would get as tired of 
picturesqueness as of hideousness in time ; but just at first, I must say, 
it is pleasant to the eyes to rest on something more romantic than 
Hounslow Heath!” She had been running all the morning over the 
streets of St. Maur, attended by John Dysart; in every quaint bit of 
fifteenth-century architecture, in every narrow glimpse of green sea, 
discovering a new eflective background for the graceful central figure 
of all her thoughts. “Oh, what high-backed chairs! Susan, my 
dear, do you really look forward to diving in this Castle of Otranto 
winter and summer? Why, what have you done to yourself? The 
becoming crimped hair all gone, and the rough Addison Lodge curls 
come back again !” 

“T crimped my lair last night,” said Susan, “and this morning 
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lost heart... . lost heart, Miss Portia, about everything, and washed 
it with cold water till it got back to its own old way. A thought 
came into my mind that perhaps it wasn’t lucky to take so much 
trouble with oneself beforehand. I’ve always heard that the happiest 
times of life come when one doesn’t go out of one’s way to meet 
them.” 

“Ah! the copy-books say that,’ remarked Portia. “I know how 
much happiness I should get unless I went a very great deai out of 
my way to meet it! IfI had taken things as Fate sent them, where 
should I be at this moment ?” 

“In whatever room at Halfont the plasterers were not,” said Miss 
Jemima. “And, as far as I can see, very much better off you would 
be there than here.” 

“ Because the little French bagman would talk to you at breakfast, 
Aunt Jem, or because we have tumbled across Jack Dysart, and you 
are angry with yourself for liking him—which ?” 

“ For every reason,” answered Miss Jemima. “If I had known, in 
the least, what the tone of these foreign watering-places was, you may 
be sure I would never have crossed the Channel with you, Portia. 
French people are not human!” went on Miss Jemima! with warmth. 
“T have lived in India, I have travelled over half the civilised globe, 
but I never saw anything so humiliating to myself, as a human being, 
as what I have seen to-day. Old men and women, fathers and mothers 
of families, jumping up and down, in yellow sacks, in the sea together ! 
.... L hope, my dear Susan, you have not been on the St. Maur 
sands of a morning ?” 

Susan confessed that she had not. She spent her mornings and 
afternoons at the Petit Tambour; had never seen as much of the 
St. Maur gaieties as she saw in front of the Hotel Benjamin last 
night. 

“ Well, then, you will have an opportunity of enlarging your experi- 
ence this evening,” said Portia, “for we are going to take you back 
with us now. We are all to dine in a party at the table-d’hote—our- 
selves, Lord Dormer, and my cousin (you have made an immense 
impression upon my cousin, I can tell you, Susan !), and then we will 
walk round and look at the people in the Casino, and undertake, some 
of us, to see you home afterwards.” 

For a minute and a half Susan tried with real sincerity to excuse 
herself ; she was not in good spirits to-day’; Mrs. Byng was not at 
home to give her leave ; ought she to leave Uncle Adam alone? Portia, 
however, put so much insistance into her manner that one by one 
these objections melted away. Impossible not to feel a little pleased 
that she had made an impression on John Dysart—in her heart Susan 
thinks John Dysart charming! And as Mr. Blake was able to amuse 
himself in Paris, was it not the wisest thing for her to try and make 
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time pass pleasantly in St. Sauveur! Meader, did you ever know a 
girl of seventeen so much in love as to disdain amusement under an 
absent lover's neglect? Susan ran to her room, dressed herself with 
care, put on her buckled shoes, her prettiest earrings and bracelet ; 
then ran away to the kitchen-garden, where Uncle Adam was busy 
trenching out his celery, and acquainted him, with as much assurance 
as she could master, that she was going to St. Maur with the Miss 
Ffrenches for the evening. 

“And I—I am to break this to Mrs. Byng!” said poor old Adam, 
leaning on his spade, and looking frightened, “ and likelier than not 
they will cross by the ferry! Susan, Susan, thee will have thy head 
turned with so much pleasure.” 

“But only for ten days, Uncle Adam!” pleaded Susan. “In ten 
days my friends will be gone, and I shall never want to cross the ferry 
again all the winter.” 

Upon which Uncle Adam not only relented, but, coming as far as 
the entrance of the flower-garden, cut the choicest bud off his choicest 
noisette rose for Susan’s waist-belt ; a bud which, by the most natural 
process imaginable, found its way to the button-hole of Portia Ffrench’s 
jacket the moment they quitted the door of the Petit Tambour. 

It was now half-past five, and people were just beginning to issue 
forth from the lodging-houses towards the tables-d’hote. At the 
principal thoroughfares stood peasant children, offering bouquets to the 
gaily-dressed ladies as they passed along; the afternoon sun shone 
mellow across the dead-calm sea; a band was playing in the High 
Street: St. Sauveur, altogether, looking its brightest. On their 
road down to the ferry Susan and the Miss Ffrenches had to pass the 
cemetery gates. Three coffins—one large, two small—were being 
carried in together. A priest walked, chanting, at their head. 

“ Ah, that priest’s voice—how well I know it!” said Susan. “The 
cemetery lies between our garden and the river, and I can hear the 
funerals from morning till night.” 

“The funerals?” repeated Miss Jemima, looking interested. “Why, 
what can so many people be dying of in this fine summer weather ?” 

“Cholera, if you please, ma’am,” answered Susan, matter-of-fact as 
usual. 

“Cholera! . . . Good heavens, how disgusting!” said Portia, 
changing colour. “Come away, quick, Aunt Jem! Never let us pass 
up this shocking street again.” 

“T shouldn't think the street can matter much,” said Susan. ‘The 
cholera patients are dying everywhere, my Uncle Adam says. I don’t 
suppose cholera can really be catching. Every minute Uncle Adam 
can spare from the garden he is among them, nursing the dying, 
stopping beside the dead—doing as much, he says himself, as a man 
without money can do—and still he takes no harm.” 
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“And I—I, for one, Jove your Uncle Adam!” exclaimed Jemima 
F french 

“ Has it reached St. Maur ?” said Portia, uneasily. “Is it known ? 
Why do so many visitors remain in the place ?” 

“The visitors know nothing at all about it,” answered Susan. 
“Only the very poor are dying, and my aunt says there won’t be any 
stir till some rich person gets carried off. She wouldn't be pleased 
with me for talking about it. I have heard her tell Uncle Adam 
never to say a word about cholera before visitors.” 

“And is it in St. Maur—near the Hotel Benjamin?” repeated 
Portia, looking scared and white. 

“T believe it is everywhere, Miss Portia. There were thirty-six 
deaths from cholera yesterday, the most we have had in one day yet.” 

A look, as of some sudden resolve lighted up Jemima Ffrench’s 
face. “And all these unhappy creatures are poor, you tell me, 
child ?” 

“So poor that they not only want bread, but water, Uncle Adam 
says. In many parts of the town water fit to drink can be only got 
by paying for it. Uncle Adam fetches water for them, from the 
fountain upon the top of the hill,a couple of flasks at a time. In that 
kind of way he can help them a great deal.” 

Miss Jemima said nothing further, but the colour kindled in her 
cheek ; an expression so warm, so tenderly compassionate, as to make 
that old face beautiful, came round her lips. A superannuated hunter 
¢an no more listen unmoved to the neighbouring bay of hounds than 
could Jemima Ffrench to an account of sickness, poverty, or pain! 
Portia hastened to shift the conversation. 

“T suppose, wherever one is, there is some kind of revolting disease 
going on, only generally one is lucky enough not to know it. We 
must take care to drink champagne instead of claret, and for the future 
keep ourselves amused and out of sight of all cemeteries. I declare 
the very sight of those coffins has made me sick and chill.” 

Lord Dormer and John Dysart were waiting for the ladies in the 
salle of the Hotel Benjamin, and Portia sat between them at dinner. 
Little Lord Dormer, guided by Mr. Dysart’s superior judgment, ordered 
the best wines the house afforded ; a harp and violin discoursed pleasant 
if not classical music beside the fountain in the courtyard; and long 
before the dinner, with its multitudinous courses, was over, no one but 
Miss Jemima remembered the three coffins and the priest chanting at 
their head, and the sorrowful story of those who needed not bread 
alone, but a drink of cold water in their agony! 

Lord Dormer’s hopes and temper had undergone a decided change 
for the better since last night. Whatever the terms of friendship 
established between Portia and John Dysart during their morning’s 
walk, all her attention, all her smiles, were Lord Dormer’s now. And 
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Mr. Dysart seemed thoroughly acquiescent ; ate an excellent dinner, 
amply justified his own connoisseurship in wine, and also did all he 
could (not a little, be it said) to turn the head of the blushing, shy- 
eyed child who sat upon his left hand. Susan’s inmost heart was filled, 
of course, with thoughts of George Blake and of her disappointment ; 
but she could no more help colouring and dimpling, and feeling flattered 
at John Dysart’s attentions, than a daisy, closed by a shower ten 
minutes ago, can help reopening its petals to the sun. He helped her 
to the nicest bits in every dish; made her, for the first time in her 
life, sip champagne; cut her fruit for her with the silver clasp-knife 
which long experience of French hotels taught him to carry in his 
pocket ; told her what ought to be her colours ; begged her—with a 
look of his handsome grey eyes that Susan felt, sure he never could 
have given to any woman but herself—to regard him as a brother as 
long as their acquaintance lasted. Susan blushed and dimpled; Lord 
Dormer blushed and sighed. And all this time Portia and John 
Dysart were flirting as desperately as they had ever done in the old 
days in Eaton Square; flirting, as only adepts in the science can, 
without a look, without a word: every bit of nonsense that each 
addressed to their unconscious fellow-actors bearing a hidden meaning 
to the ear for which it was in fact destined. 

They had coffee in the courtyard after dinner, and by-and-by 
strolled round along the sands to the Casino, where Susan Fielding, for 
the first time in her life, found herself inside a ball-room. The little 
girl had never regularly learnt to dance, modern round dancing being 
one of the many social subjects on which Joseph Fielding held strong 
opinions ; but Miss Collinson had once, on her birthday, shown her the 
polka step, and instinct told her she could move tunefully to any music 
that was played. So when Portia and Lord Dormer joined the waltzers 
—Portia’s fine high-bred face held a good two inches above Lord 
Dormer’s head—poor Susan, standing in a corner at Miss Jemima’s 
side, could not help looking at the delights of the scene before her 
with a good deal of wistful eagerness in her eyes. .. . 

John Dysart, who was talking to some people the other side the 
room, happened to turn just then, and saw her. He came across and 
offered her his arm. “ You are keeping this waltz for me I hope, Miss 
Fielding ?” 

“Qh! do you think I could dance it?” cried Susan, all in a flutter ; 
“T should like, but I’m afraid I don’t know my steps well enough !” 

“T can teach you the steps as we go on,” said John Dysart, smiling. 
And in another minute Susan found herself borne swiftly, musically 
along, in the arms of one of the ,best dancers in Europe, through the 
crowd. 

She danced, as you will sometimes find children of eight or nine 
dance, by pure intuition. All the graces of style that can be learnt 
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from a dancing-master wanting ; but such a flow of natural harmony, 
of innocent girlish abandonment in her movements, as more than 
atoned for their absence. John Dysart—one of whose few principles 
it was never to dance but with partners upon whom the world had set 
its seal of approval—John Dysart would scarcely lose a bar of this 
waltz! He complimented Susan till her cheeks tingled at its con- 
clusion ; and, instead of taking her back at once to Miss Jemima, led 
her out upon the small terrace or plateau of grass which lay between 
the ball-room and the road. 

The moon has risen now, and Susan’s excited, flushed face can be 
seen, plain as if it were noonday, by two young men, travellers newly 
arrived by the mail from Paris, who are standing just outside the 
Casino gates. 

“You must give me another dance before the evening is over,” 
remarks John Dysart, bending over her with his tender fraternal air ; 
“T take great credit to myself for that first waltz.” 

“Qh! butare you sure I made no wrong steps?” asks Susan, lifting 
up her great serious eyes. “I thought once I must have fallen, my 
feet seemed flying in the air, but you saved me so beautifully! I hope 
you didn’t think me very bold, but . . . I couldn't help clinging to 
you!” 

John Dysart’s answer to the apology is conveyed in a whisper, and 
then Susan laughs—that foolish sweet little laugh one of the listeners 
has got so well by heart!—and arm-in-arm they walk back slowly 
towards the ball-room. 

“So much for taking people unawares, Blake,” observes Teddy 
Josselin, in his languid, good-humoured voice. “Old Jack Dysart, too, 
of all men living, to have turned up here! I told you no one would 
die of grief if we did keep away another eight-and-forty hours. Now 
let us see what other surprises are in store for us. Aunt Jemima, by 
Jove !—look in through that open window, and you will see her— 
Aunt Jemima, under the mask of écarté, coqueting shamefully with 
half-a-dozen Frenchmen at a time. My poor friend, let us make our 
way boldly in at once, and know the worst!” 


Cuarter XXXIV. 


“Ts rr possipte that Miss Fielding can be left without a partner for 
this dance ?” 

A quadrille had begun, and Susan, hemmed in by strangers on 
either side, stood watching the dancers. 

Among all the onerous duties of her soldier life Jemima Firench 
had been exempt from those of a ball-room chaperon. She was, in 
consequence, profoundly ignorant of ball-room customs and moralities. 
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If young ladies were capable of protecting themselves while a waltz 
was going on, Miss Jemima could no more see why they needed pro- 
tection when it was over, than she could see why old ladies should not 
move about in places of entertainment just as unconcernedly as old 
men, if they were so minded. As soon, therefore, as both her charges 
were off her hands she had walked away, unescorted, to the card-room, 
and finding the faces of the écarté players a more entertaining study 
than those of the dancers, had remained there. Susan was thus left 
alone. 

“Ts it possible that Miss Fielding can be left without a partner for 
this dance?” asked a voice suddenly at her side. 

She turned round with a start, got crimson, got white. ‘“ You— 
you have kept your promise after all, then?” she stammiered, with 
trembling lips. If Blake had not already known Susan Fielding’s 
secret, surely that changing colour, those trembling lips, must have 
betrayed it to him. 

“Yes, I have kept my promise. When the time came, I found I 


could not stay away. Josselin was in Paris with me, and when I 


wrote to you we had decided to remain there together for another two 
or three days; but... Susan, I was rash enough to think some one in 
St. Sauveur would be disappointed, and started, and, which was a 
great deal more difficult, made Josselin start by the mail this morning. 
What a good dancer you are, my dear! what enviable enjoyment that 
last dance afforded you! I needn’t have feared your life would be 
dull—eyen in Brittany.” 

Now Susan had not wisdom to know, as an older woman would 
have known, what an enormous advance in regard was shown by 
Blake’s semi-bitter tone. She felt herself tacitly arraigned for want 
of feeling, for inconstancy, and put herself on the defensive. 

“You may think what you like, but I never was more disappointed 
in my life than when I opened your letter. I felt I had got a blow; 
I felt I could never believe you or any one else again.” 

“And to drown these cynical feelings resolved to finish the day with 
dancing ?” 

“Portia and Miss Jemima asked me to dine with them, and to come 
to this place afterwards, and Iwas glad to come. I thought—if other 
people could amuse themselves so well in Paris, why, I would try to 
amuse myself in St. Sauveur.” 

“And have succeeded ?” 

“T can’t help liking waltzing—rather. Did you watch me dance 
that last waltz? My partner was Mr. Dysart, a cousin of Miss 
Portia’s. I don’t know whether I did the step well or ill, but I 
couldn’t help liking it. I know now I’ve danced in my heart all my 
life. Dancing and music are very much the same, really, you know.” 

The great short-sighted eyes stole up to Blake as Susan delivered 
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herself of this wise platitude ; every dimple in her face was telling its 
story of absolute contentment at seeing him. 

“Take my arm, my dear.” Her hand obeyed him on the instant. 
“ You and I can’t quarrel if we try, little Susan; and now show me 
all the wickedness of the place. We got a glimpse as we came in of 
Miss Ffrench—of old Miss Ffrench, 1 mean. Portia is here, I sup- 
pose?” Even yet Portia’s name came with a slight want of fluency 
from Blake’s lips. 

“Portia must be with Lord Dormer,” said Susan. “They danced 
the waltz together, I know ; but I don’t see them in the ball-room.” 

“Lord Dormer ?—ah, yes; Josselin mentioned that he was in 
St. Maur too.” 

“‘He brought Miss Jemima and Portia across in his yacht, and he 
has invited me to go on board some day; but I don’t mean to go. 
I want to see nothing belonging to him. I don’t care for Lord 
Dormer.” 

“Which shows that you are an ignorant little girl, Lord Dormer 
being rich and unappropriated. Why, even Portia Ffrench, I dare 
say, manages to endure him ?” 

“Oh! Portia can afford to endure stupid people, because she is 
clever herself.” 

“ And is Mr. Dysart clever ?” 

“He seems clever against me, sir.” 

“Clever against me, sir!’ Now we are back at Halfont, on the 
river-bank. What a pleasant night that was, Susan! Do you re- 
member our long talk under the trees, my dear ? and our duet ?” 

“And how you and Portia went away to the window, and forgot 
me as soon as ever I had sung it? Yes, I remember quite well.” 

“ And how I took you home afterwards? The nightingales sang 
deliciously —— ” 

“Tt was only frogs, Mr. Blake.” 

“ And the stars shone——” 

“No, sir; it rained. Don’t you remember Miss Jemima threatened 
me with Jekyll and an umbrella ?” 

“Susan, you hard little child, you have not an ounce of sentiment 
in your composition! You don’t soften a bit at the recollection of 
that evening, which to me ” et cetera. 

Odd that in all these matters the one who feels deepest is never the 
one who is able to say the pretty things. Blake had a talent quite 
as marked as any of his artistic ones for love-making. Susan Field- 
ing had a genius for loving. Wide difference between the two. 

“Tm sure I thought you had forgotten long ago,” she answered, 
a perfectly choking sensation of pleasure at her heart. ‘I have had 
nothing to put it all out of my head.” 

“What! not the engagement with Tom Collinson ?” 
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Susan was silent. 

They quitted the ball-room, and after taking a few turns outside 
came across Ted Josselin, composedly enjoying the sea air as he leaned 
up against one of the pilasters of the balcony—the very picture of 
contentment. 

“Well, Josselin, have you met with any old friends yet?’ 
Blake, touching his shoulder. 

Teddy turned his head about an inch and a half. “Ah, is it you? 
Cruel to interrupt a man who has strung his energies up to the 
delicious point of not thinking. I have seen no one. I have looked 
for no one. I was speculating, until I got beyond the miserable 
impediment of thought, upon the happiness of being a limpet. Ah, 
Susan,” holding out his hand, “you have done waltzing? And you 
never wrote to tell me about lodgings, as you promised !” 

He sauntered along with them on Susan’s other side through the 
“gardens” belonging to the Casino; a quarter of an acre of sand, 
thickly studded with rustic baskets, plaister-of-Paris goddesses, and 
wirework archways, but no flowers. At the end nearest the shore a 
bend in the walk brought them suddenly upon John Dysart and 
Portia. John Dysart, who was leaning with considerable warmth of 
manner over his companion, had his head turned aside. Portia’s 
face—the beautiful discontented face which even at this moment 
Blake could not help crediting with so much more emotion than its 
owner was capable of feeling—was distinctly outlined against the 
opal background of still sea. 

“* Weary and dissatisfied with everything! You used to tell me 
just the same story when you were sixteen,” said John Dysart’s fluent 
low voice. “ My dear child, shall I tell you why you are dissatisfied ? 
You ask too much from life. You have not learnt to live for the 
minute; to expunge the words ‘to-morrow’ and ‘yesterday’ from 
your vocabulary.” 

“ Yes, if the follies of yesterday could be expunged!” said Portia, 
in a tone half of penitence, half regret. 

“And which particular folly are you speaking of, my dear little 
cousin? The folly of being found out, or—— ?” 

“What sort of écrivisses does one get down here, Susan ?” asked 
Teddy, in his laziest manner. “ Almost the last remaining weakness 
life has left in me is for écrivisses, and some one in Paris said St. 
Maur was the place for them.” 

Portia started round with a gesture in which, for once, there was 
no self-consciousness, no acting. Her companion’s cool face remained 
imperturbable. Impossible, perhaps, for John Dysart to be surprised 
by anything more in this world. She came forward, and spoke to 
Blake first. “Who would have thought of seeing you in these wilds, 
Mr. Blake? But really St. Maur is the oddest place for coming 
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across people. Ah, Mr. Josselin, I did not see you for the moment. 
You remember John Dysart ?” 

“Very well, indeed,” answered Teddy, quietly. “How are you, 
Dysart?” The cousins shook hands sufficiently cordiaily. “ Been 
here any time? ‘Then you are just the fellow I want. You can 
answer me an important question.” Teddy laid his hand on the 
other’s arm, and looked tremendously in earnest: “Is it true that 
écrivisses are the speciality of this coast ?” 

On every point connected with the table John Dysart was an 
authority. He was in a position to assure Teddy Josselin that his 
hopes had not been misdirected. The bay they saw before them 
supplied half the markets in Paris with crayfish. Such an hotel in 
St. Maur was the proper house to eat them at. Why shouldn't he 
and Ted breakfast there together to-morrow? “I call you Ted, as 
in the old days, just as I call Portia, Portia,” he remarked, with 
pleasant candour. “I can’t bring myself to look upon you as any- 
thing but children still.” 

The quadrille had been over some minutes, and just now sounded 
the first notes of another waltz. ‘ Dear me, I’m afraid I am engaged 
for this,” said John Dysart, making a pretence of examining his card 
(so he was engaged, to Portia!). “I suppose 1 must go and look for 
my partner. Portia, what dance is there a possibility of your being 
able to spare me by-and-by *” 

“Whatever one you ask me for,’ she answered, coldly. Portia 
Ffrench had pride of its kind; and she recoiled from this secret tacit 
understanding which John Dysart, by a word, had contrived to estab- 
lish between them. “I am engaged for the next to Lord Dormer. 
After that, if we don’t go away——” 

“Very well. Make use of me or throw me over just as you like— 
my old fate.” And away John Dysart took himself, half-humming 
the air of the waltz aloud as he went. 

For a minute there was a slightly awkward silence; then, Susan 
uttering some commonplace little note of admiration about the beauty 
of the moonlight, Blake considerately began to walk with her in the 
direction of the sea, and Teddy Josselin and Portia were left alone. 

“What are you doing here?” said Teddy, authority rather than 
displeasure in his voice. 

“Doing? Teddy! I don’t know what you mean. Is this the 
way you meet me after all this horrible separation ?” 

“Grandmamma told me about Dormer bringing you over in his 
yacht.” 

“An accident, forced upon me, as you know.” 

“Well, accident or not, the poor old lady seems to think it a 
decisive measure. What are you doing with Jack Dysart ?” - 
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“Oh, I don’t mind. If you don’t like to tell me, don’t. It was 
another accidental meeting, doubtless.” 

“ How cruel, how unjust you are!” cried Portia, the tears rushing 
to her eyes. “I hadn’t the faintest idea of ever seeing Jack Dysart 
again. He came up last night as we were sitting outside our hotel, 
and I was glad—-yes, I don’t mind saying I was glad, very, to see 
him. If there was any harm in our friendship for each other, would 
I have been talking to him at the exact time when I expected you ?” 

“Having had a letter in the morning to say I should keep safely 
in Paris a couple of days longer! Well, never mind; we won't 
quarrel during the first five minutes of meeting if we can help it.” 

“Certainly not about poor old Jack Dysart. Oh, Ted, what do 
you think?” She glanced round her, then drew close and whispered 
a few words in Teddy’s ear. “Now what was I todo? Wasn't it 
my duty to try and keep John Dysart my friend ?” 

The blood rushed over Ted Josselin’s fair face. “And you acknow- 
ledged to John Dysart, to any man, that such a suspicion was correct, 
and stopped there? Portia, if you have done this we will have the 
whole play over at once . . . don’t interrupt me, I say it shall be 
over. I will never see you placed in such a position.” 

“ And grandmamma ?” . 

“We must take our chance of all that. Money's very well, but it 
isn’t everything.” 

“Tt can imitate everything quite nearly enough for me.” 

“ Besides, grandmamma is ill. Condy told me herself she didn’t 
think grandmamma would last long. A poor old woman with the 
grave before her could never behave badly to anybody at the last.” 

“Couldn’t she?” exclaimed Portia, with emphasis. “Well I, for 
my part, believe old women are never too near their graves to behave 
badly. I believe if grandmamma were to discover on her deathbed 
that—that it was not possible for you to throw me over, the dis- 
covery would give her sufficient strength to leave her money to the 
Foundling.” 

“Then the Foundling stands every chance of making a good thing 
of it,” said Teddy. “I shall invent no more facts; I’m not clever that 
way. If grandmamma wants the truth from me—yes, at the last 
moment of all, she shall have it——” 

“Old Bloxam standing by her pillow, ready with pen, ink, and 
the necessary parchment to disinherit you? May her end be a merci- 
fully sudden one, then!” The wish only flashed through Portia 
Ffrench’s heart. Aloud, “Ted,” said she, tenderly, “is it fated that you 
and I shall never meet and continue friends? Why decide what you 
will do and say when grandmamma is dying, or what it would be your 
duty to do zf I had made certain senseless admissions to John Dysart ? 
I laughed in his face, simply. I, Portia Ffrench, in Paris! I, who 
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had never been out of England since I was six years old! If you had 
seen my manner, if you had heard my voice, you would not accuse me 
of the folly of betraying my own counsel.” 

“Well,” answered Teddy, a little drily, “I certainly believe you are 
capable of holding your own on emergency! Only you see, my dear 
child, there is a slight contradiction. If your cleverness threw John 
Dysart so well off the scent, why is it your absolute duty to conciliate 
him now as a friend ?” 

“Because he is a Dysart,” cried Portia, promptly ; “because he 
may correspond with people who know grandmamma ; because, pro- 
perly advised, his letters will mention Lord Dormer’s rather than 
Teddy Josselin’s name in connection with that of Portia Ffrench.” 

Either Teddy’s thoughts were not brisk enough to note how dexter- 
ously and thoroughly Portia had shifted her ground, or he was too 
indifferent to the subject to care to prolong it. Jealousy, save on the 
largest scale of all, was not a vice to which Ted Josselin was prone. 

“You are looking your best, ’Tia—I forgot to tell you so before. 
Perhaps I think so because I’ve been seeing the faces of French- 
women during the last three days g 

“Or, perhaps, because you have been staying with the Rawdons ? 
Is Nelly as charming as ever ?” 

“ Quite.” 

“Has she made you a declaration yet ?” 

“My dear Portia, do I ask these embarrassing questions about 
Dormer ?” 

Lord Dormer just at this moment came up to claim his dance. 
“Why, Josselin, you here! Where have you sprung from?” he 
exclaimed, rather more surprise than is consistent with delicate breed- 
ing in his voice. 

“Mr. Josselin has arisen unexpectedly from the foam of the sea,” 
said Portia, before Teddy could answer. “I was walking about in the 
moonlight with my cousin John, and suddenly Mr. Josselin’s appari- 
tion rose before us from nowhere. It seems my fate to be surrounded 
by cousins. I wonder whether it is quite certain that you are no 
relation, Lord Dormer ?” 

She had taken Lord Dormer’s arm the moment he joined them, 
and, without giving the young men time to exchange a word, walked 
away with him towards the building. By the time they reached the 
ball-room Lord Dormer had collected his scattered faculties sufficiently 
to answer her last remark. 

“There are—ties, Miss Ffrench—I mean, without being related, a 
man may hope—er—ties—nearer and—and all that sort of thing.” 

Not very coherent, but leading: how leading Portia Ffrench prob- 
ably knew far better than the youthful lover himself! And a pang 
of exceeding bitterness contracted her heart. Fortune, title—the 
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prizes she coveted most on earth-—placed within her very grasp, and 
her fingers not daring to close upon either by an inch! 

“You were not offended with me for what I said ?” he asked, pre- 
sently, in one of the breathing spaces of the waltz. 

“Not offended, but-—surprised,” answered Portia, looking down 
with a charming little air of bashfulness. Whatever happened, time, 
she felt, must be gained with Lord Dormer. <A single too-discouraging 
word and he would probably leave with: the first tide that could float 
the Lily out of the St. Maur harbour. 

“Surprised? Well, I'm sure I thought every one must have seen 
what was coming—I mean, I thought you were sharp enough to see 
it! I’m miserable, miserable, with all these fellows hanging after you, 
one after another! I haven’t had a happy hour since we landed.” 

“Lord Dormer, will you take me to Miss Ffrench, please ? I cannot 
listen to you when you talk like this.” 

Lord Dormer stood aghast. Was he being refused? Josephine’s 
rejection of the British shilling enacted over again: the thing rejected, 
a British peer: the rejector an ambitious penniless girl like Portia 
F french. 

“ You—you won't even listen to me?” he gasped. 

“When you talk sentimental nonsense most certainly I will not.” 

It was a grand opening for him had he wished to draw back from 
his danger; but he did not. He had been in a fever of jealousy of 
John Dysart during the last twenty-four hours, was in a fever of 
jealousy of Teddy Josselin now. Although accident rather than pre- 
meditation had propelled him into the thick of a serious declaration, 
it seemed to Lord Dormer as though all that could make life sweet, 
zestful, worth holding, depended on Portia’s answer at this instant. 

“In short, I have been making a fool of myself,” said he, turning 
very red. “For you know, as well as I do, that I am not talking 
‘sentimental nonsense ’"——” 

“T know that you are talking on the spur of the moment,” said 
Portia, with a sigh. “ You are much younger than me, Lord Dormer 
—oh, I don’t mean in years only, but in knowledge of the world, of 
life, of everything! It would be ungenerous of me to take what you 
have said in earnest ; besides, I must have time—time ” (she added, with 
a half-smile), “to think over—such a terribly serious matter as this. 
For the present we may continue as good friends as ever, mayn’t we ?” 

“ And when do you give me leave to speak again ?” whispered Lord 
Dormer, touched to the quick by so much modest gocd-feeling. “Tl 
not say another word till you bid me! Ul not be jealous—if you 
won't have any more cousins! I[’l1——” Lis emotions grew too much 
for him to make any more promises. ‘“ When may I come to you for 
a final answer ?” he pleaded. 

“Answer? Oh, on this day year—well, on this day week, then,” 
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said Portia, too embarrassed still to look higher than the floor. 
“And please, in the meantime, let us forget that all this has been 
said. Now, are we going to dance, or shall we look out for Aunt 
Jemima ?” 

“To dance, of course!” whispered Lord Dormer, with fervour ; and 
his fat little arm gave ever so slight a pressure to the cool, firm hand 
that rested on it. 

Portia, looking up at last, saw Teddy Josselin in the doorway, steadily 
watching her face. If she did not love herself, guess how much she 
loved Lord Dormer at that moment ! 

But Lord Dormer was happy. 

Teddy Josselin was joined, just as the dance was finishing, by Blake 
and Susan. Almost before the last notes sounded Portia came up to 
them, upon Lord Dormer’s arm, and said that it was time to think of 
leaving. She was not going to dance another step—“no, Lord 
Dormer, not even with you;” had no idea of making Aunt Jem, who 
had come abroad for pleasure, perform the duties of a hardened ball- 
going chaperon. 

“Tf you had meant to dance again, Miss Ffrench, I should have 
asked for one—quadrille,” remarked Teddy Josselin. “Only to look at 
people waltzing ” (with a glance at Lord Dormer’s heated face) “is too 
much exertion for me in this hot weather.” 

Portia’s head rose a couple of inches at the impertinence. 

Miss Jemima, after watching game after game of dominoes, écarté, 
and whist, had seated herself in an arm-chair beside one of the open 
windows of the card-room, and was in her first sound beauty sleep 
when Portia touched her arm. “If you can tear yourself from these 
scenes of dissipation aunt, Susan and I are ready to go.” 

The old soldier was wide awake and on her feet, ready to march in 
asecond. “I was just saying to myself it was time to look for you,” 
she began; then caught sight of George Blake, and then of Ted 
Josselin: for Teddy was loitering a step or two in the rear of the 
others, much as you will see a married man do when his wife's last 
partner is conducting her to her carriage from a ball-room. 

Jemima Ffrench’s face was a study. 

“How do you, Mr. Blake ?—how do you do?” bestowing on them 
both a frigidly distant bow. “ You, too, in St. Maur, Mr. Josselin ? 
This is an unexpected meeting, I must confess.” 

“An unexpected pleasure,” said Teddy, taking Miss Jemima’s hand, 
whether she would or no, and shaking and re-shaking it. “St. Maur 
is a wonderful place for meeting all one’s acquaintance. Yourselves, 
Susan, old Jack Dysart, and now in the distance I see the Ironside 
Ramsays. We shall get on capitally here for a week or two.” 

“ And pray what made you think of visiting St. Maur at all ?” 


“Ask Blake. Icame across Blake in Paris, and nothing would 
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content him but bringing me off here post-haste. It really seemed to 
me,” said Ted, with an air of perfect innocence, “ that Blake must have 
correspondents somewhere in these parts.” 

Susan, on hearing this, grew as red as a peony, and hung her head. 
Miss Jemima looked at her severely. 

“T do not like to suspect evil of any one,” she remarked to Portia, 
as soon as they found themselves alone in their room at the Benjamin ; 
“but it looks to me as though these young men must have received 
encouragement to come to Brittany !” 

“Which young men, dear Aunt Jem?” cried Portia, suppressing a 
yawn and sinking down exhausted, the excitement of the day over, on 
the first chair that came to hand. “John Dysart ?—Lord Dormer ?” 

“You know as well as I do, child.” Miss Jemima held aloft a 
solitary taper, whose feeble circle of yellow light seemed only to make 
the darkness of the big room darker, and looked down searchingly at 
her niece’s face. “Portia, how is all this going to end? I will not 
speak of John Dysart; he is a married man——” 

“Very little married, Aunt Jem !” 

“But the other two—Teddy, Lord Dormer! Is it delicate, is 
it womanly for you, standing on such terms as you now stand with 
Lord Dormer, to permit your cousin, your lover of three weeks ago, 
to be again at your side ?” 

Portia’s dark cheek flamed. “TI am not the controller of my cousin’s 
actions,” she answered, shortly. ‘ As long as I live, whatever becomes 
of me, you may be sure I shall never turn aside when I meet poor 
Teddy Josselin.” 

“Tn your heart, Portia, you care for Teddy Josselin still ?” 

“Oh, not as you think! My heart is a very elastic organ, if indeed 
I have a heart at all. Teddy suits me; I suit him. We shall see 
each other, we shall like each other, God willing, till the end of the 
chapter.” 

“ When you are Lord Dormer’s wife, you mean ?” 

« Aunt, old lady, don’t be prophetic! It is past eleven o'clock !” 

“ You will continue to see Ted Josselin, and to like him, when you 
are Lord Dormer’s wife ?” 

“Certainly; and Jack Dysart, and George Blake —everybody. 
La la la, la lira!” under her breath she hummed the air of the last 
waltz. “ Whoever becomes Lord Dormer’s wife will enjoy one blessed 
immunity—she need never waltz with Lord Dormer again! My chin 
rested on the top of his head; he kicked me, he trod upon me; I had 
to repeat, ‘ Fifty thousand pounds, fifty thousand pounds,’ to keep myself 
up to my work at all. How plain Susan looked again, poor child! 
Her improved looks were only the result of shoe-buckles and crimping- 
pins. 


“Mr. John Dysart does not seem to think her plain.” 
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“Oh! Jack puts on that manner with every one. Now, if you had 
said George Blake!—do you know that Susan and George Blake are 
walking home together in the moonlight ?” 

“Yes; if matters stood differently, I should have my suspicions,” 
said good, sincere Miss Jemima. ‘It crossed my mind for a moment, 
just from some look on her face, that she might have written; but 
no; I am sure Susan is too well-principled a little girl to do anything 
so indecorous.” 

“Tndecorous? Writing a letter indecorous ?” 

“Susan is engaged, Portia. She was talking to me very prettily of 
Tom Collinson on the way to the Casino. Susan is too well-principled 
a girl to forget an absent lover.” 

“But at the same time she might remember a present one,” an- 
swered Portia F french. 


Cuapter XXXY. 


Aw artificial world of harlequin-hued tinsel gaiety: a horribly real 
one of gaunt hunger, noisome disease, grim death! In the squares 
and promenades bands of music, singers of Parisian love-songs, ladies 
to whom life were insupportable without five or six changes of dress a 
day ; in the by-streets and alleys of the town, pestilence—her list of 
victims swelling hourly. The parish priests are worn-out with shriv- 
ing the dying, burying the dead (yesterday a priest himself was 
buried). One or two cholera cases, quickly hushed up by hotel- 
keepers and others in authority, have already occurred among the 
better classes. 

Such is the state of things in the gay little watering-place St. 
Maur at this moment, and at the end of another two days Miss Jemima 
and Portia have gravitated, each into her natural and appointed sphere 
of action. 

It would be unjust to say that Portia Ffrench’s heart was an 
absolutely hard one. In a showy, impulsive way Portia had often at 
home performed acts of charity towards the poor; mostly towards the 
cleanly, good-looking ones, and in the absence of infectious disease. 
She was not inaccessible to compassion, as an abstract: feeling, and 
under the most favourable circumstances. Dirt, disease, the foul air, 
the fouler sights that they must encounter who carry compassion 
into practice, were simply invincibly repugnant to her. There were 
human beings, doubtless, created for such work; she was not. It 
was a fault, she confessed, of her organisation. Were there not 
people so constituted as to turn faint at certain odours, at being in the 
presence of certain animals? Well, she also had inborn repugnances 
of temperament ; repugnances which were too plainly laws of nature 
for her ever to feel it a duty to rebel against them. 
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“A horrible creeping instinct tells me that you have been among 
the cholera haunts,” she remarked to Miss Jemima, four-and-twenty 
hours after their meeting with the coffins outside the cemetery gates. 
“Tf you have, don’t tell me! Im sure life is not so sweet that one need 
fret at leaving it, but not "—turning away with a shiver— not by 
such a disgusting road as that.” 

“It’s a very short road, my dear,” said old Miss Jemima, calmly. 
“At the point where all roads meet, I fancy, ’twill matter little by 
which particular one we shall have travelled.” 

And from this moment forward there seemed to be a tacit under- 
standing between them that there should be perfect liberty and few 
questionings as to the manner in which each filled up her days. 

Into the gay dancing and dressing section of the world of which I 
spoke there might be some difficulty to penetrate. Even Portia had 
to subdue her pride and seek Mrs. Ironside Ramsay’s acquaintance, 
then court introductions to one after another of the small potentates 
of the hour, before she could find herself included in “the” set of 
visitors who led the fashion and governed their fellow-butterflies in 
the quest of pleasure. But in the section of the world towards which 
Jemima Ffrench’s tastes inclined no introductions were needed. Crazy 
doors stood wide open, emaciated hands were upheld, glazed eyes up- 
turned, to whomsoever would enter—Protestant or Catholic, priest or 
layman—and give help! 

Of sickness of all kinds Jemima Ffrench had had the experience 
ofa camp-surgeon: the sight of men wanting bread was not unknown 
to her. Of the two together, sickness and starvation hand in hand, 
she had never seen the like as now she saw in this prosperous little 
watering-place of the Great Empire. The lack of clean water was, of 
itself, a thing to make your heart sore. Pure water, aye, it might be 
got from the fountain on the hill up yonder, but who was to fetch it ? 
With the mother or father, or both, of some miserable family down on 
the clay floor that was to be their death-pillow, who was to think of 
such details as wholesome water for the children or for the sick ? 
“If they are to die, they are to die,” say the neighbours, crossing 
themselves. “The Lord knows His own work best; His will be 
done.” Every Sunday, in his sermon, the good curé—not afraid, it 
seemed, for one, of frightening away visitors—told the people that 
they must bestir themselves, or perish as their fathers had done during 
the last cholera visitation; impiety to speak of the Lord’s will, yet 
make no effort to cleanse their houses and courts, or walk a poor little 
mile up-hill for water that might be the water of life for their children. 
And still no one cleansed anything, and no one fetched water, and 
steadily, steadily increased the number of funerals each day (in the 
garden of the Petit Tambour the drone of the priest’s voice was con- 
stant as the hum of the bees among the flowers): and Jemima Ffrench, 
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instead of spending her forenoons only, began to spend her entire 
days, from breakfast till dinner-time, in the houses of the sick and 
dying. 

She met the priests there, and the sisters of mercy of the parish, 
and Adam Byng; and soon between all these people, the rigid 
Breton Catholics, the strict Anglo-Protestant, the latitudinarian old 
Quaker, a kind of freemasonry of charity was established. Between 
Adam Byng and Miss Jemima arose a friendship; a very taciturt. 
one! Adam was not a man of many words; neither in these lowly 
chambers of death was there occasion for much speech; but still a 
genuine friendship, born of the sympathy of kin natures, not chance. 
Portia, it is remarked, cares little now to speak of the companions 
whose pleasures she shared during her stay in Brittany. Miss Jemima 
will love to recall the grey stooping figure of Adam Byng while she 
lives. 


Six days had passed since the arrival of Teddy and George Blake 
in St. Maur. To-morrow little Lord Dormer was to get a final 
answer to his suit. He was more in love than ever: he was also a 
thousand times more doubtful as to his fate. During the first day or 
two of his probation, Portia Ffrench had given him as much en- 
couragement as a man under such circumstances could hope for; 
Teddy Josselin standing by, the spectator, it seemed, of a play in 
which he was but indifierently interested. Then her mood changed, 
cruelly, incomprehensibly, to Lord Dormer, who was too obtuse to 
discern the wires by which a character like Portia’s is set in motion ; 
and John Dysart, to whom since the Casino dance she had scarcely 
spoken, came again into favour. In vain Lord Dormer chafed, in 
vain Miss Jemima expostulated. “What are you afraid of, my dear 
aunt ?” Portia would say to the latter. “As 1 used to tell you when 
I was a girl, Jack is married. There can be no danger for either of 
us. Besides, what am I to do? Ted Josselin I am forbidden to 
look at, George Blake is nowhere—or teaching Susan Fielding to 
paint buttereups——” 

“And Lord Dormer? After coming here in the poor little man’s 
yacht ?” . 

“Ah! that is just the reason why I have nothing to say to him 
now. After being bored by Lord Dormer in a yacht at sea, is it to 
be expected that I am to be bored by Lord Dormer on dry land ? 
‘the fact is, when one has no serious intentions (and I have none), 
the first thing one desires in people is that they should be outwardly 
creditable. Jack Dysart is always creditable. You admit yourself 
how good-looking he is, how well he dresses, how well he talks. If 
Lord Dormer would have the amount of his wealth, or even his 
pedigree, legibly written, and hung as a placard round his neck, it 
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might be different. ‘Till then I really must prefer one of nature's 
bankrupt noblemen, like poor old Jack.” 

And, as far as it went, this explanation was a sincere one. Few 
people better understood the value of self-confession than Portia 
Ffrench, stopping short always at a certain discreet point of reser- 
vation. She did like John Dysart, as she had done when she was 
sixteen, because of his handsome person, his good air, the attention 
they called forth—* the two handsomest people in the place,” she was 
wont to say, whenever they appeared in public together. But his 
attentions had, in truth, a value, his society a fascination, quite apart 
from all this. Lord Dormer’s homage to her was undisputed: John 
Dysart owed, or Portia believed him to owe, another allegiance. She 
was not only holding him captive at her side: she was winning him 
from the side of another woman. And for his good, poor dear fellow! 
for her good. 

“The Ramsays are the worst possible kind of friends for you, Jack,” 
she would say, Portia Ffrench assuming an elder sister's tone with 
John Dysart! “Of Mr. Ramsay we won’t speak. I am certain the 
honourable Ironside gets money out of you at écarté.” 

“Never,” answers John Dysart, with perfect truth. “ Tronside 
Ramsay is an out-and-out good fellow, and—extremely unlucky at 
cards! You are prejudiced, Portia.” 

“ And you consider Mr. Ramsay good style *” 

“T thought we decided not to speak of Mr. Ramsay ?” 

“T-can’t imagine why you give them so little of your society. You 
came with them; I suppose you mean to go away with them. Why 
are you so much with me in the interval? Impossible that any one 
who admires Blanche Ramsay can admire Portia Ffrench.” 

“Are you in earnest, Portia? Do you tell me to spend more of 
my time with the Ramsays ?” 

“T tell you to spend your time with the people you really care 
for, Mr. Dysart. If you care for me, stay with me.” 

To most women of one-and-twenty this would have been playing 
with terribly edged tools; but Portia felt herself beyond the reach 
of danger, and the knowledge that she did so gave John Dysart 
redoubled zest in her society. For whom did this girl of one-and- 
twenty care? for what stakes was she playing? She had been able 
to guard her own secrets, he knew. Would she be able to guard her 
heart, if heart she possessed, as successfully ? Her courage, her 
mendacity, the vein of weary non-enjoyment that ran through even 
her lightest moods, piqued his curiosity. On the day when he came 
to understand her, the main interest of the flirtation would probably 
be over. Meantime he put the game unreservedly into her hands, 
just as in the old days when they used to bank together at Van John. 
A face like Portia’s was a decidedly pleasant object to have at one’s 
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side during these long summer days; his friendship with the Iron- 
side Ramsays was not seriously endangered by the intimacy: he had 
as many dinners and breakfasts as he liked at Teddy Josselin’s hotel 
and expense, and at little odd moments had already won over thirty 
pounds of Teddy Josselin’s money. Cousins like these, Jack felt, were 
manifestations of Providence too beautiful and too rare to be neglected. 

Pleasant, penniless, easy-tempered creatures who toss about the 
world, a new acquaintance for every day of the year, are seldom, alas! 
very noble or disinterested in their motives. If a pretty woman 
would smile on him, if a man would ask him to dinner and back his 
own play at écarté afterwards, Jack Dysart was contented. Beyond 
to-morrow he seldom looked; and if, by any chance, an embarrassing 
to-morrow dawned, why, the first train up to Paris, or out of Paris, 
as the case might be, was his ordinary deus ex machind for setting 
things straight. I don't know, capital companion though he was, 
that Jack was a very desirable kind of antagonist at any game. Prin- 
ciples are abstract things; and a man leading the life Mr. John 
Dysart led has really scarcely time to deal with abstractions; besides, 
people with nothing to lose fall, sometimes, into a kind of knack of 
winning that is curious. 

Six days, as I said, had passed by. It was Thursday evening again, 
the evening of the weekly dress-ball at the Casino. “ Not the slightest 
necessity for you to be a victim, Aunt Jem,” said Portia, looking com- 
passionately at Miss Jemima’s tired face, when the time for starting 
came; “much better let me go with the de Miremonts.” The de 
Miremonts were a youthful bride and bridegroom, spending their 
honeymoon at the Hotel Benjamin. “Let me run at once and bid 
little Madame de Miremont wait for me.” 

But Miss Jemima had made up her mind to be a victim; to let 
Portia go out under other charge than her own no more. Making 
her way back from some narrow alley through the Paroisse, or High 
Street of St. Maur, this afternoon, she had come suddenly upon Mr. 
John Dysart in attendance on her niece; and something in the face 
and manner of both had aroused all the smouldering Dysart terror, 
ever ready to burst forth in Jemima Ffrench’s heart. ‘As long as 
we remain in France, Portia—not many days more, thank Heaven !— 
I shall feel it my duty to watch you,” she remarked, as they walked 
along the narrow open gallery (Portia a picture in her floating muslin 
skirts, her head uncovered, for the night was intensely hot, a single 
white rose in her jetty hair; Miss Jemima, erect in the black moiré 
that had been her best dress for fifteen years, a masterpiece of Miss 
Budd's in the way of head-dress). “If I only look as I feel, I know 
how out of place I shall be in any scene of gaiety to-night. But I 
will keep to my post, I will keep to my post. You and Mr. John 
Dysart will meet each other no more except in my presence.” 
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Portia turned round short. “And you will not go near these 
disgusting cholera people again? My dear Aunt Jem, only say that, 
and our compact is made. You know I haven’t dared kiss you for a 
week past! Say you won't enter any of those horrible dens of 
infection again ?” 

“ After to-morrow, no,” said Miss Jemima, a little sadly. “I feel 
my strength failing ; I cannot waste that, with the thought of Richard 
waating me at home; and my money is gone!” 

“What! the seven pounds that was to have bought you a new 
black silk ?” 

“In such company as I have been amongst, child, one does not re- 
member silk dresses.” 

Miss Jemima walked gravely on, and Portia could not but 
remark that the fine old soldier’s step was heavy; that her head 
stooped a little as she walked; the natural results, as Portia had 
always foreseen, of these quixotic ideas of nursing miserable foreigners, 
who had, or ought to have, their own friends to look after them. 
Money gone, spirits gone, health weakened. Any darker misgiving 
—the possibility of death leaving the “horrible dens of infection” 
and showing his ill-bred face among the upper classes—did not at 
present cross her mind. 

It was the brightest, fullest ball of the whole summer ; Portia Ffrench 
and little Madame de Miremont, a rose and white wax doll of seven- 
teen, the acknowledged beauties. Wherever Portia went she felt, 
rather than heard, a murmur of admiration, to her the most delicious 
music that the world could yield. She knew that Mrs. Ramsay’s 
costly Pompadour silk, fresh yesterday from Worth’s, was eclipsed 
by her plain white muslin, whose outside value was twenty francs; 
knew that John Dysart, for the first time since the renewal of their 
intimacy, was beginning to lose his head a little ; that Teddy Josselin’s 
eyes followed her wherever she moved; Lord Dormer’s condition was, 
of course, too patent to every one to take into account. The certainty 
that her reign was limited, that not one of these men whom she held 
in fetters to-night but might free himself, or insist upon the others 
obtaining their freedom, on the morrow, only added the last keen 
gambler’s edge to her enjoyment. ‘I dance as the prisoners during 
the French Revolution used to dance,’ she whispered once to Teddy 
as he passed beside her and John Dysart in the intervals of a waltz: 
“pleasure to-night, to-morrow the guillotine; or grandmamma, or 
some dreadful explanation of some kind. This kind of thing won’t 
go on for ever.” 

“That it most certainly will not,” replied Teddy, a good deal of 
meaning in his voice; then sauntered coolly away to join old Miss 
Jemima in the card-room. 

“Capital little fellow, our cousin Ted!” remarked John Dysart, 
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looking after him. “I don’t know how it is, but in spite of all you 
say, Portia, I can never get it out of my head that little Ted Josselin 
is your Destiny.” 

“T try to like all my relations,” answered Portia, demurely; “I 
consider it a duty.” 

“Oh, come! you don’t like me a quarter as well as you do Ted ?— 
don’t tell stories, Portia, I know it! If I were to tell you how many 
times I chose you to dance or sit out with any given partner, would 
you obey me ?” 

“T have never obeyed any one in my life yet,” said Portia. 

“And you are not in the least under orders to-night? Now, 
confess: you know, my dear child, you can't say ‘No’ without 
blushing.” 

“ But I do say ‘No,’” looking at him straight ; “and I certainly 
don’t feel as if I were blushing. If the number of times I dance, or 
do not dance, with any one here is of as little moment to Ted Josselin 
as it is to myself, his peace of mind won't suffer much.” 

She had never given one of John Dysart’s half-tender speeches so 
decisive a counter-thrust before. He looked at the black eyes that 
met his own so coldly, and asked himself whether, in the long run, 
Blanche Ramsay would not be a very much pleasanter kind of woman 
to get on with than Portia Ffrench? In the long run, yes; but in 
the short one ?—for the present? Well, for the present John Dysart 
had never so thoroughly made up his mind as he did at this moment 
to decipher the enigma of his cousin Portia’s heart. 

A boating excursion had already been planned, much against Miss 
Jemima’s wish, for to-morrow afternoon: Madame de Miremont to be 
the chaperon, Portia and Susan Fielding the young ladies of the 
party; the gentlemen, John Dysart, Teddy Josselin, and George 
Blake. Little Lord Dormer, by Portia’s special request, to hear 
nothing of the expedition till it was over. 

“And now I have a great mind to knock the whole scheme on the 
head,” remarked Miss Jemima to Teddy, when he joined her in the 
card-room. “I am not easy about Portia—I mean the weather is too 
hot to trust her out till evening. Oh dear, that man again!” Miss 
Jemima had taken up her post at an angle which commanded not 
only a distant view of the ball-room, but of the door through which 
the dancers defiled in and out to the veranda. “‘lhat dreadful man 
again !” 

“What man?” said Teddy, looking in all directions but the right 
one. 

“Why, John Dysart. Mr. Josselin, I wish you would let me talk 
to you for one minute seriously ?” 

Teddy seated himself at Miss Jemima’s side, and inclined his ear to 
listen. 
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“ After all that has passed I cannot, of course, expect you and my 
niece Portia to have very much to say to each other. As far as the 
world’s opinion goes it might, indeed, have been as well that we had 
not come across you here.” 

“You mustn’t say that,” interrupted Teddy. “ Putting Portia 
aside, you know what pleasure it gives me to come across you.” 

“ Don’t pay me compliments, sir. John Dysart paid compliments 
the first night I spoke to him, and I believe I was fool enough to be 
pleased by them. I wish that man was—in Norway! from my heart 
I do!” 

“John Dysart? Why, he’s one of the best fellows going,” said 
Teddy. “I thought every one liked John Dysart.” 

“T do not,” said Miss Jemima; “or, which comes to the same 
thing, I don’t like to see my niece Portia like him as she does.” 

A faint little flush rose to Teddy’s face. ‘Portia does well to 
amuse herself,” he answered, quietly. “Jack is the best-looking 
fellow and the best waltzer here. Besides, Portia always was fond 
of him.” 

“T know it,” said Miss Jemima. “That is precisely why I blame 
myself for having allowed a renewal of the intimacy. Good heavens— 
again! the third dance! No, they have gone out under the balcony ; 
I shall follow.” 

Teddy Josselin laid his hand on Miss Jemima. “ Aunt Jemima,” 
he began, soothingly —“ I beg pardon, but you know I had got so into 
the habit of calling you Aunt Jemima—it is quite unnecessary, 
believe me, for you to flurry yourself about Portia. Let us two have 
a game at picquet, half-franc points—do? Jolly for us old chaperons 
to ~ gamble while the young ones flirt. I know Portia is all right, 
and——” 

“ And I,” cried Miss Jemima, energetically, “say that Portia is all 
wrong. ‘This is a light matter to you, of course.” 

(‘‘ Very, indeed,” said Teddy, stroking his moustache.) 

“'The time is over when you had a right to take umbrage at your 
cousin’s conduct. It is no light matter to me. I have seen little or 
nothing of her during the last five days—there I reproach myself; I 
have thought of strangers while I should have minded the duty that 
lay to my hand, and now I see the progress that John Dysart— 
dangerous, unprincipled man that he is—has made in her regard. 
Look at them at this moment !” 

The two figures were slowly pacing up and down in the moonlight, 
not many yards away from the open window by which Miss Jemima 
sat. 

“They are a fine-looking conple, 
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said Teddy, approvingly. “I 


must say I should be glad if Portia would leave off dancing with 
Dormer ; it doesn’t become her.” 
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“T would rather see Portia dance all her life—aye, all her life—with 
Lord Dormer than go on as she does now with John Dysart,” said Miss 
Jemima. “If you had the good, kindly heart I once gave you credit 
for, Teddy Josselin, you would feel a little more as I do.” 

Teddy seated himself upright, and looked thoughtful. “Are you 
really in earnest, Aunt Jemima?” he asked. “ Does it really annoy 
you that Portia should try her small weapons on Jack Dysart’s 
battered old heart ?” 

“You—you seem to forget that John Dysart has a wife already,” 
said Miss Jemima, a blush like a girl’s rising on her honest cheek. 
“What weapons can Portia, can any woman, seek to bring against a 
married man’s heart ?” 

“Ah! I never thought of it in that light,” said Teddy ; “but the 
fact is, one forgets at times who is married and who is not. Well, 
would you really like Portia to have less to say to John Dysart ?” 

“Tt isn’t a question of what J like,” answered Miss Jemima, shaking 
her head. 

“Yes, but it is,” said Teddy. “Im not going to have you cut up 
like this for all the Jack Dysarts in creation. The thing must be 
seen to.” 

He rose, tried to look stern; then, catching sight of himself in a 
mirror just opposite, smiled; took a pair of cream-coloured gloves 
from his pocket, drew them on with the care that a very close fit, 
even of Jouvin’s, requires, and passed on into the ball-room. 

The room, as it happened, was nearly cleared. It was the interval 
between two round dances, and the dancers had all thronged out to 
breathe whatever cool air might be obtained under the veranda 
outside. In a corner, talking with depressed cheerfulness, as women 
do in seasons of neglect, to some old lady at her side, was Mrs. Iron- 
side Ramsay. The weapons of reprisal lay ready to Ted Josselin’s 
hand. Blanche Ramsay had arrived at that autumnal time of life 
when, partnerless at a ball, a woman may say with dignity, “ Ah, my 
dancing days are over; all I look for now is some one nice to come 
and talk to me!” and yet, if she is invited to dance, feel young enough 
to accept with grace, and prove a dangerous rival to half the girls in 
the room. A blush of well-pleased surprise rose to her face when 
Teddy Josselin crossed the room, and asked her, as if all his happi- 
ness depended upon her answer, for the next waltz. 

“Why, Mr. Josselin, we shall see Ironside desert écarté next! 
I thought you never waltzed ?” 

“ Almost never,” says Teddy, looking his handsomest, and throwing 
the most pleading look of which he is master into his blue eyes. 
“Won't you be the exception ?” 

Not grammar, I admit, but flattery no amount of Lindley Murray 
could have improved in the ears of a poor little woman of four-and- 
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thirty, whose accustomed faithful attendant is at this moment walking 
in the moonlight with a rival a dozen years younger than herself! 
The first bars of the waltz strike up, and Blanche Ramsay’s hand 
steals under Ted Josselin’s arm; they float away together, pause ; 
Teddy begins to whisper soft nothings into his partner’s ear; when 
the dance is over stations himself at her side in one of the most con- 
spicuous places in the ball-room, and asks leave to fan her. 

Coming in from the garden with Jack Dysart, this was the little 
picture on which Portia’s eyes rested. For a moment she could 
scarce believe what she saw: Teddy presuming to dance! and with 
Blanche Ramsay! ‘Then, it could only be an accident, thought 
Portia, lifting her head in the air. Blanche Ramsay, of course, had 
waylaid him, and Teddy, with his usual supineness, had voted it less 
exertion to dance than to resist. But when a galop began, and they 
danced together again, and when more fanning went on afterwards, 
and finally, not a look for any one but his partner, when Teddy led 
Mrs. Ramsay out under the veranda, the smiles, the brightness, 
began to fade ominously from Portia’s face. 

“You don't hear a word I am saying,” remarked John Dysart, who 
was watching all this by-play attentively. “I never knew before, 
my dear Portia, that your face could look so——” 

“Tll-tempered ; use the right word,” cried Portia, recovering her- 
self. “If you had such martyrdom in the shape of lancers before you 
as I have, I don’t suppose you would look pleasant.” 

As she spoke little Lord Dormer advanced to claim her. 

‘““Remember your promise ‘about to-morrow,” whispered John 
Dysart, before she quitted his arm. “ Let no Destiny interfere.” 

“Of course not,’ answered Portia, but without meeting his eyes. 
“Don’t L always remember my promises? Oh dear, dear!” turning to 
Lord Dormer, “do you really think there will be breathing space for 
us? Wouldn’tit be much nicer to go to Aunt Jemima and look on ?” 

But after waiting in misery, unable to approach her, through 
half the evening, Lord Dormer was not going to be cheated even of 
the poor consolation of his set of lancers. There was plenty of 
breathing space if they went to the other end of the room, and he had 
already engaged two couples for their set—only their own vis-a-vis 
wanting. Just at this moment Teddy and Mrs. Ramsay passed along. 

“Will you be our vis-a-vis, Mr. Josselin ?” asked Portia, quickly. 

“What for? lancers?” returned Teddy. “Thanks, no; I never 
work out geometrical puzzles for amusement.” 

“ But your partner, perhaps, would help you through the figures,” 
remarked Portia. 

As she said this her eyes met his; and Teddy knew that there was 
an entreaty in them. 

“Would you mind dancing a square dance with me?” he whis- 
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pered, turning with his soft petitioning air to Mrs. Ramsay. “I am 
half-ashamed to ask you.” 

But Mrs. Ramsay, it seemed, liked square dances; philosophically 
forestalling the time, she said gaily, the not-far-distant time, when 
square dances would be the only ones left her. And so Portia and 
Teddy Josselin found themselves bowing, “setting,” touching the tips 
of each other’s fingers, and gcing through all the cther evolutions of 
the lancers with great coldness and ceremony; both apparently 
engrossed in their partners’ conversation during the comparatively 
lucid intervals of the performance. 

Once, and once only, they spoke: it was in the zigzag round of hand- 
shaking that takes place in the final figure. ‘‘ Your next dance is with 
me, sir!” whispered Portia, fixing her eyes steadily on her cousin’s face. 

“What—to dance it?” returned Teddy, looking the picture of 
innocent surprise. 

“T am indifferent about that. No, not to dance it would please me 
best: I want to talk to you. Do you refuse ?” 

“Do I ever refuse you anything ?” 

The interchange of these few words had thrown the whole figure 
into a state of chaos. Lord Dormer grew fever-hot with irritation. 
“How glad I shall be when to-morrow comes!” he remarked, a minute 
or two later, as Portia was walking round the room on hisarm. “I 
never felt so nervous in my life, Miss Ffrench; no, not on the evening 
before the Derby ; I’m sure I didn’t.” 

It was the most enthusiastic compliment Lord Dormer could have 
offered to any woman. 

“Nervous! what about?” said Portia, suppressing a smile. “Oh! I 
think I know what you mean. Who would have believed that, at 
your age, you could remember anything so long ?” 

“At my age! Why, I shall be twenty-one in October. My own 
master, Miss F french,” looking at her plaintively; “able to do as I 
please with myself, and all I possess.” 

“Can’t you do as you please now ?” 

“With myself, of course. I don’t know about—ah, er—a minor 
making settlements.” 

“The doubt is a most important one,” said Portia, gravely. 

She refused, point-blank, to walk with Lord Dormer under the 
veranda, declaring that she had had enough of moonlight—* Yes, 
and of sentiment and everything else that goes with moonlight ”—to 
last her her life. Teddy Josselin and his partner, accidentally, no 
doubt, remained also in the ball-room. The next dance was a cotillon, 
led by John Dysart and the charming little bride, Madame de 
Miremont. “TI never could remember the figures of a cotillon in my 
life, but if you would teach me, Miss Ffrench, make allowance for my 
ignorance ?” whispered Lord Dormer, with tenderness. 
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“Unfortunately, I am engaged already,” answered Portia; “ that 
is to say,” with a glance at Teddy, who still kept beside Mrs. Ramsay 
in a corner, “if my partner remembers to claim me.” 

“T shouldn't have thought Miss Ffrench would wait for any man,” 
remarked Lord Dormer, who had followed the direction of her eyes. 

“Nor would she, unless the air were at a temperature that makes 
waiting more pleasant than exertion,” said Portia. 

However, when the first few bars had been played, Ted Josselin 
rose, hovered a moment or two by Mrs. Ramsay’s side, then, still 
keeping possession of her fan, came across the room to Portia. “Our 
dance, I think, Miss Ffrench ?” 

She took his arm without a word, leaving Lord Dormer alone to 
study the figures of the cotillon. “Take me outside, Teddy ; the air 
in here is stifling. No, not this way, we will go out by the other door. 
You have to return Mrs. Ramsay’s fan.” 

“T think not, my love. She has been good-natured enough to lend 
it to me.” 

“Teddy !” (a tremble in her voice), “ will you return that woman’s 
fan or not ?” 

“Suppose I say, not ?” 

“You would not be so unkind. You know I don’t like Mrs. 
Ramsay. Teddy—dearest—give her back her fan !” 

“Do you know, Portia, that you are the most unreasonable woman 
living ?” 

“Certainly, I know it, and I also know all that you have in your 
heart to say to me: ‘You like to have Jack Dysart, Lord Dormer, 
every man in the room, at your feet; and I am to talk to Aunt 
Jemima, play cards, keep quiet any way I choose, and{watch you.’ 
Ted, it is true! I confess myself. Ihave no right to ask you any- 
thing, only—only I do ask it! Take Mrs. Ramsay back her fan.” 

“To-morrow, my dear. She has promised to lend it me till to- 
morrow morning.” 

“What! you visit the Ramsays at their hotel? Oh, Teddy, how 
mean-spirited, how disgraceful of you !” 

“An act of simple justice; you have taken away Jack Dysart! 
Besides, I really am fond of Mrs. Ramsay. She’s the right height for 
me; I like her step; I like the way she looks up at one with those 
sleepy hazel eyes.” 

They went out into the yellow moonlight, the fan still between 
Teddy’s hands, and walked, without exchanging a word, to an angle 
in the path at the farther end of the grounds, the very spot where 
Teddy had come upon Portia and Jack Dysart on the night of his 
arrival, 

Then Portia stopped abruptly. “And how—how is all this going 
toend?” broke, with an accent almost of genuine passion, from her lips. 
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